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The “Hollow Globe.” 
—e— 
BY LYSANDER 8. 

I did not expect to find a convert to the ‘+Hol- 
low Globe” theory in the person of Allen Put- 
nam.* But it appears that his conversion is of 
long standing, dating back some fifty years. 
He says: ‘‘We who were old enough to read the 
daily or weekly papers of as long ago as 1820 
to 1825 find the idea of a hollow globe an old 
acquaintance. Symmes’ Hole was the heading 
of many an article and the subject of much 
conversational merriment. I have little recol- 
lection of Symmes’ specific facts or leading ar- 
guments; but what was then published made an 
abiding impression upon my mind that his 
facts were well authenticated and pertinent to 
his point, and that his reasoning was sound.’’ 
We must be charitable and make due allowance 
when we learn that Mr. Putnam’s conversion to 
this glaring monstrosity, like many Christian 
converts, was made when young; and if per- 
chance it had pleased Dame Fortune to have 
dropped the life of poor Symmes from the rank 
and file of prophets and philosophers, and 
‘Symmes’ Hole” unheard of until the advent of 
Dr. Sherman and Prof. Lyon upon the stage 
with their new book, entitled “The Hollow 
Globe,” the good, ripe age of our esteemed 
friend, attended with wisdom and culture, would 
have remained unbiased, and must have dis- 
cerned with ease the untenable ground held by 
Dr. Sherman and Prof. Lyon in their very sin- 
gular hypothesis. 

If an outlet or inlet to or from the interior of 
our globe exists at one or both of the poles 
what becomes of the water upon our surface ? 
Open a communication in our own region with 
the interior of a supposed hollow globe, dig 
through the bed of the open sea, and what the 
fate our cousins groping here-and-there below? 
Death from excessive baths, poor sinners, every 
one of them! But suppose the hole is bored on 
terra firma, distant from the sea, keeping the 
water at bay by mountain walls which nature 
might surround at every point, every one at all 
familiar with water-courses knows full well that 
they constantly are secking the lowest spot and 
are not satisfied, though mountains impede their 
march, until, through constant erosion, the ob- 
stacle is removed and said point reached. 

A visit to the internal regions would not be 
forced upon us by any mortal dwelling in the 
suburbs of Boston the past month, with the ther- 


RICHARDS. 


mometer indicating ninety to one hundred de- 
grees Fahrenheit, and hardly sufficient air in 
motion to keep soul and body in its present tab- 
ernacle ; for in those inner depths we should find 


pure air a scarce article. Descend into a well 


of considerable depth and one will soon find |‘ 


that a long stay will destroy his chances of 
reaching the world of trouble he has left above. 
Carbonic gas is heavy and tends to sink in deep 
places, and this gas being poisonous in any con- 
siderable quantity renders a spot thus envel- 
oped exceedingly dangerous to life. To be sure 
almost any enterprising Yankee would contract 
to furnish the ‘Hollow Globe,” through en- 
trances or shafts, all the pure air needed, by 
Then, 
alas! what could we poor mortals do in the ab- 


generously remunerating him therefor. 


sence of the genial rays of the great solar mass, 
the sun. But one single day of solitary contine- 
ment where darkness reigns supreme is counted 
as a terrible punishment—think of 25,000! It is 
advocated by these theorists, I well know, that 
“aura” (so called), magnetic or other forces 
furnish, in place of the sun, all the light and 
heat required in the hollow regions, and that 
their greatest intensity is at the poles, where the 
entrance is situated. A force 
with sufficient power to illuminate'and heat the 
interior of our globe to its most remote extent 


claimed to be 


must cause its entrance to be impassible, and 
also the region bordering said entrance uninhab- 
itable; and if the magnetic forces are of such 
intensity as to produce said effect there might 
be danger for the tourist, in passing this point of 
magnetic attraction, of “freezing” to it with a 
tenacity that would eclipse the lobbyist in his 
attachment to the legislator. But, suppose the 
objections mentioned were removed, all of them, 


the visit to our “hollow” cousins would, IL fear, 
be short when the fact is ascertained that no 
vegetation can adorn or beautify their midst, 
nor furnish our inner selves with the necessa- 
ries of lite. What of vegetation upon the outer 
surface of our planet without the solar influ- 
ences? Is it probable that any amount of 
“aura,” “empyria,” or magnetic force, would 
promote or sustain its growth? Any one famil- 
iar with nature knows full well that the plant 
is part and parcel of the sun, that the sun’s 
rays or emanations possess chemical prop- 
erties, and the plant absorbs them; the rays do 
not pass through, neither reflected, as with most 
other substances, upon the globe; each ray im- 
pinging upon the plant stops there, is absorbed ; 
and thus without the solar influence the exist- 
ence of plant life is a total impossibility ; and 
to live, in the flesh, within the globe or out 
of it, in the absence of vegetation, is equally 
impossible, we may rest assured. But, suppose 
the “Hollow Globe” uninhabited, the opinion of 
many theorists to the contrary notwithstanding, 
what are the chances of the globe being hollow ? 
First, as previously stated, if an entrance exists 
water will reach it, and either the earth's sur- 
face, emptied of its liquid treasure, would fill toa 
greater or less extent the “Hollow Globe,” or 
else the globe, already filled, will allow nothing 
further to flow therein. The geologist does not 
claim that the globe is one solid mass from sur- 
face to center, but that below some twenty-one or 
twenty-two geographical miles the interior is a 
fiery tluid, hollow in so far as solidity is con- 
cerned, but not as to matter; earthy, the same 
as the crust, and existing in the liquid state sim- 
ply that the intense heat prevents its rapid cool- 
ing into solid rock, this heat constantly eseaping 
through voleanoes, salses and thermal springs: 
soliditication is progressing no doubt as rapidly 
as the economy of nature will allow. Suffice it to 
say that of the inquiry of Mr. Putnam, **Whence 
can that vast internal fire get fuel to feed it in- 
terminably ?” the facts undoubtedly are that the 
so-called fires are going out, and, instead of 
looking about for a supply of fuel to keep them 
alive, nature is extinguishing them, and through 
the outlets sending into space its heat. Mil- 
lions of years its reduction has occupied, and 
millions to come ere its final completion. Time 
nor space will admit in this article the attempt 
to verify or substantiate this hypothesis. The 
probabilities, however, are that if Symmes, 
Prof. Lyon, Sherman or Patnam should reach 
the internal region, they would find the bottom- 
less pit created by our Christian fathers a cool 
spot in comparison to that seething cauldron 
within our globe which would give to our hope- 
ful friends a warm and scorching reception. 





* “The Hollow Globe,” in Banner of Light, July 13, 


a kind Father 
other than our highest welfare ? 
discern hig methods, can we not rely upon his 
plan? 


own processes ? 


ciliation. 
cower in fright. 
rosy with expectation, not blanched at an inev- 


again ©Forever.” 


confession, sacrament 


Fatherhood and Brotherhood. 
The tendency of reforms, of whatever nature, 
is to diminish lines of différence and to converge 
towards a common center. Honest people, 
working for a specific end, see others laboring 
equally hard to another point, and all in some 
way for the good of humanity. By degrees 
they are thrown in contact, learn each other’s 
motives, detect harmony in diversity, and find 
they are in the great vineyard. As they become 
better acquainted the theological mist which 
hung between them begins to dissipate, and 
from out the chaos of articles, rules and dog- 
mas two essentials become prominent—God and 
man. One their incentive, and the other their 
object. The consequence is that mutual re- 
spect is engendered, and metaphysics lessened 
in importance. 

Once high walls separated gardens, hiding 
loveliness from the passer-by. Now, a low 
cdge-stone or slight shrubbery is the simple 
mark between mine and thine. From the early 
crocus to the ripened grain and fruit, the sight 
thereof is free as running brook. So, by de- 
grees, the partition between the sects is crumb- 
ling away, and we behold between the apertures 
beautiful lives from catholic to radical, the very 
essence of roses and mignonette, though one 
exhale from a cross and the other from pure 
theism. We are astonished at the Herculean 
efforts and accomplishments of such devotees as 
Madame Miramion,* spite of sickness and the 
most adverse outward agencies; and equally 
charmed with the self-sacrifice of badgeless 
sisters, who lay health, wealth, social position 
and highest culture upon the altar of their kind. 
As we look through the universe, law, order 
and beneficence are the most striking character- 
Only wisdom, love and mercy could have 
The immense starry vault 
is for whoever can gaze thereon. The sun 
shines for saint, sinner and animaleule. The 
rain descends for the denizen of palace or hut as 
well as the humblest rootlet. There is a provi- 
dence and care which no sane individual can 
deny. From infinitessimal germ to the rehabili- 
tation of the soul at the close of our earth-jour- 
ney some hand has protected and upheld us. 
We have never been wholly alone or cast out. 
Doors have opened in singular dilemmas, and 
guides have lifted us over the deepest abyss. 

*For aught we can sce, tradition aside, is not 
at the helm? Can _ he intend 
If we cannot 


istic. 
framed such abodes. 


oS 


How can we fear absolute perfection? 
Shall we complain because he purifies us by his 
Can not believe that all 
will at last be welland patent to our comprelhen- 
Can we not wait and watch in surety? If 
we have reached this altitude how can we mur- 
mur, doubt, or shrink away? Ie cannot change, 
because with him there is no vacillation. Is 
there not rest for the weary and heavy-laden— 


we 


sion? 


joy amid grict--certainty spite of the maze of 


circumstances ? 
If this is natural religion, is it not to be hoped 


that we shall speedily return to its simplicity? 


How sucha genuine belief would soften our man- 
ners and hearts—how we should run over with 
sympathy for those in distress of mind, body or 
estate! The terrible enginery now employed to 
put us on the defensive against an angry Deity 
would be transformed into implements of recon- 
Children would bask in affection, not 
Lads and maidens would be 


itable fate. Those of middle-age would do ser- 
vice in their generation from their own free-will, 


not pricked into action as a make-peace between 
an offended Power and Mammon. 
would come to their second birth as quictly as 
from wakefulness to slumber. 
be ready to welcome and convoy them, and al- 
most unconsciously would they pass the border 
between the mortal and immortal. 


The old 


Friends would 


We weep for delight over such when we have 


turned from scenes where the faithful at over 
fourscore see only burning lakes, pronged forks, 
hissing serpents and scorpions, and hear the 
doomed words, ‘‘Forever and forever,” and yet 


Nota kindling ray at even- 
tide, though they had felt themselves safe through 
and the “blood of the 
Lamb.” 

It is not idle, then, to strive for the time when 


such ghastly notions shall be cast aside and re- 
placed by tenderness, trust and right for its own 
sake. 
either side, and it will be a sign of convales- 
cence when the anxiety everywhere shall be to 
atone for the least wrong-doing. 
no help like the example of a true existence. 


Mistakes we can and must rectify on 


There can be 


*Born in Paris, 1629. 





MINOR MATTERS. 


Tue Worto’s Farr at Vienna, Avstrria.— 
The National Exposition to be held at Vienna, 
commencing May 1 next, is expected to be the 
largest and most important ever held. Thomas 
B. Van Buren, of New York, has been ap- 
pointed commissioner by the United States gov- 
ernment, and is anxious to afford every possi- 
ble facility to his countrymen to enable them to 
forward specimens of their productions, and to 
make the American department a credit to the 
country. The time is exceedingly short, and 
Congress has forbidden the expenditure of a 
dollar of the public funds to promote the objects 
of the exhibition. He is without instructions, 
except of a very general nature, but is in daily 
expectancy of details. This much is known: 
Exhibitors will forward articies by any steam- 
ship line they may choose, addressed to ‘The 
Director-General, World's Fair, 1873, Vienna, 
Austria,” and the “department” to which they 
belong, together with the name of the exhibitor, 
must also be marked upon the outside of each 
package. Uponthe back of each article must 
be placed the name of the owner, maker and 
exhibitor. A full description of each article, 
together with price, if for sale, must be sent to 
Mr. Van Buren at the earliest moment. ‘‘In 
works of art of the present day” no copy will 
be admitted, and no work framed in oval, unless 
backed by a square frame. Mr. Van Buren will 
shortly announce the jury of artists, selected by 
him, to whose judgment all works of art in- 
tended for exhibition will be submitted. Insur- 
ance may be effected by each exhibitor, or 
will be attended to by the commissioner upon 
application. It is understvod that the different 
steamship lines have consented to make a large 
reduction in freight upon articles for exhibition 
—the details of which will soon be published. 
Mr. Van Buren will devote himself to assisting 
the exhibitors from the United States, and will 
give all possible information that may be need- 
ed. Hecan be addressed at No. 51 Chambers 
street, New York. 


Tue Actumyat Catarru.—Dr. Morrill Wy- 





man, of this city, has published a treatise on 


aitumnal catarrh, or ‘thay fever,” as it is often 
wrongly termed. The hay fever is an English 
complaint, and is like the June cold or rose 
cold. The autumnal catarrh comes on in this 
country from the middle to the 20th of August, 
and lasts till the end of September, or till the 
first frost. Persons affected with this distress- 
ing disease are liable to annual attacks, which 
recur at the same date, and cause great suffer- 
ing and discomfort. The disease is not only 
unpleasant but dangerous, as it often runs into 
chronic bronchitis and undermines the health. 
Its paroxysms are influenced by various causes, 
as dust, heat, bright sunshine, fruits, and the 
fragrance of flowers. Its essential cause is still 
unknown. Although its effects may be palli- 
uted by medicinal treatment, Dr. Wyman be- 
lieves that the only real remedy for those sub- 
ject to its attacks is removal to a non-catarrhal 
region. Such regions are designated by the 
loctor in his treatise. In New England the 
only plices where the patient will be free from 
in attack, or after having been attacked will be 
ible to get entire relief, are a narrow mountain 
strip in northern Maine, running down from 
Canada, through Lake Memphremagog, to St. 
Albans aud Mount Mansfield, and the northern 
portion of New Hampshire, including the White 
Mountains, but not coming belowthem. North 
Conway is without the limits of the safe region. 
Canada, East and West, is safe. In New York 
the Adirondack region, the Catskills, and a strip 
of the southern tier of the State on the Erie 
Railway, are free from the disease. The Alle- 
shanies and the Blue Ridge are safe; but all other 
parts of Pennsylvania and Virginia are, on the 
contrary, quite the reverse. All the rest of the 
South is free up to the Ohio river, while the 
lisease does not extend west of the Mississippi. 
It can also be escaped in the Lake Superior re- 
zion and in upper Wisconsin and in Minnesota. 
[t will be seen that sufferers wishing to obtain 
relief from the distressing malady by a change 
of place have a wide range of localities from 
which to select. So well-defined is the line of 
the annoyance that, we are told by those who 
have been victims, the mere crossing of the 
Mississippi river has brought relief. It is not 
prevalent in St. Louis, while on the opposite 
bank one is liable to it. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
A Woman’s Judgment of Greeley. 

Mr. Epiror :—My heart is fully enlisted in 
this campaign—all the more eager to express it- 
self now that the sworn foe of woman’s true 
progress is the sole rival of our President. All 
self-respecting women ought to make common 
cause against this strange monstrosity of a can- 
didate for public favor—this man who not enly 
sats his own words, but his own acts; nay, his 
own life, so far as it has been a true and wor- 
thy one. 

Well do I remember my hopes when, some 
years since, it was announced that he was to 
speak in Washington on the woman question. 
My expectations were based rather upon the 
progressive character of the man than upon 
any definite knowledge of his views on this 
topic. But feeling sure that one of his type 
could not fail to advocate simple justice and 
equality I went to the hall anticipating a treat. 
As he walked meekly up the aisle, the prover- 
bial old white coat and white hat looked but the 
expression of a fearless manhood, too busy 
with great principles to give heed to these lesser 
matters of the exterior life. My heart paid a 
tribute of sincere respect to its own ideal of 
Horace Greeley, when he drew from some ca- 
pacious receptacle somewhere among his be- 
longings a huge bandanna of the olden times, 
and, fumbling among its ample folds, laid bare, 
at length, a handful of MSS. Didn't I exult? 
Equality for woman was not then the popular 
theme it now is. But under the shadow of these 
whimsicalities my woman’s faith discovered and 
reverently greeted a stalwart champion of our 
rights, never doubting that such champion had 
his earthly dwelling in the nondescript charac- 
ter before me. 

The speaker began and went prosily and res- 
My eyes dilated with unut- 
terable astonishment. My ears questioned with 
each other whether they heard aright. He un- 
folded his opinions more and more leisurely and 
prosily and unlogically. There was no mistak- 
ing the case. My ears were mates, my eyes 
were unveiled, my fancy was disenchanted, my 
castle in Spain was a mass of ruins, my hero 
was arelic of the past—out of time and out of 
tune with the topic he had dared meddle with, 
in the audacity of a conceit that had out-lived 
his discretion. Down, down, down went the 
thermometer of my pre-triumphant zeat for the 
orator of the evening. Orator! Did I say or- 
ator? Shade of Noah Webster! pardon the 
misnomer. The man I had hitherto believed 
in was not upon the rostrum thatevening. He 
had disappeared from my horizon, nor has he 
since cast his shadow within the range of my 


olutely on and on. 


appreciative vision. 

Judge of my chagrin when, passing out 
from the lecture, a gentleman who had been 
entertained by its sophistries, knowing my views, 
accosted me ala vanquisher. ‘*Horace Greeley 
is in his dotage, that’s what’s the matter,” re- 
sponded my unsophisticated indignation. Prob- 
ably the tones were not low and lover-like; for 
questioning eyes were upon me at once, evi- 
dently wondering at my presumption. There 
was a sort of defiant satisfaction in returning 
the momentary gaze and reiterating firmly and 
quietly the unmitigated truth. The crowd was 
dense. Some were shocked, some were amused, 
and some sympathized. My antagonist held his 
peace. 

Shall I tell you, confidentially, Mr. Editor, 
ithat while I was busy with schooling my pa- 
| tience and hushing my sensibilities into a lis- 
| tening attitude, during that monotonous speech, 
| the respect I had up to that evening cherished 





lfor the Democratic nominee of to-day sadly 


‘Folded its tent, like the Arabs, 
And silently stole away.” 

| And should that would-be president overtake 
and grasp the honors he is so desperately pur- 
| suing they would be impotent to lure back the 
fugitive. His own reasserted and reestablished 
manhood must sound the trumpet of recall, or 
the departure is hopeless and forever. 

And yet, even more sadly, has a far deeper 
reverence for a much greater man followed the 
line of march in this mournful retreat. Ten 
thousand pities that such an one as the idolized 
Senator of Massachusetts, after doing and dar- 
ing so nobly and so long in the cause of human- 
ity, should immolate himself upon his own al- 
tar. Alas! 

‘‘How are the mighty fallen!” 

It is with undisguised interest that I hail 
the proposition for organized campaign work 
by the women of our country. I would add 
my voice to the rallying-cry. Let us join 





the ranks for Grant and Wilson—for woman 
and humanity—for true republicanism and na- 
tional honor! And while the forces are gather- 
ing and harmonizing and organizing, who will 
show us the individual work to do? 

Man! woman! one and all! we have some- 
thing at stake in the coming election! Our 
country’s welfare is our personal welfare—let 
us see to it. Who will show us the post of 
duty ? Ss. H. 

New Beprorp, July 28, 1872. 


a. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Hon. Ignatius Donnelly of Minnesota, the 
well-remembered ex-M. C., lately made a vig- 
orous address before the editorial convention of 
that State in favor of civil-service reform. To 
keep the fraternity virtuous he would adopt this 
novel expedient :— 

When civil-service reform is effected I 
would have a provision in the law that in towns 
with a population of less than ten thousand, if 
there is but one editor in the town, the office of 
postmaster shall be given to him. If there is 
more than one, then the vote of the people, ir- 
respective of party, shall decide between them; 
and the successful candidate shall hold the of- 
fice for at least twelve years. Thus an induce- 
ment would be given for the establishment of 
newspapers in small towns, and a resulting ben- 
efit be afforded the people.. Thus the great 
mass of the editorial fraternity would be ren- 
dered independent of the changes of adminis- 
tration; and they would thus, with their power 
and ability, and knowledge of events, become 
powerful defenders of popular rights, and 
serve to keep political parties in the path of 
duty. 





Col. Higginson, in the Woman's Journal, 
confirms the predictions we made of his politi- 
cal choice upon his return from Europe :— 

I am a supporter of General Grant, as a 
Republican nominee. If the Republicans had 
nominated somebody else, I should have liked 
it better; and if Mr. Greeley had been nomi- 
nated by some other party, 1 should have liked 
him better than [now do. But so far as the 
individual nominees are concerned, I do not 
think the election of either would be half so 
great an evil as the excessive virulence with 
which the partizans of cach are attacking the 
other. As for the vice-presidents, I have known 
{fenry Wilson too many years not to prefer him 
to his rival. But it seems to me that the con- 
test is becoming every day less one of nominees 
and more of party organizations. The lines 
between Republican and Democrat, indeed, ap- 
pear likely to be drawn more closely than ever, 
because the Democratic party has the hope of a 
new lease of life; and this being the case, I am 
against it. As afriend of mine, a Roman Cath- 
olic convert, used meekly to say for herself that 
she was ‘tan unworthy but very bigoted Cath- 
olic,” so Tam an unworthy and tolerably obsti- 
nate Republican while the Democratic name 
or organization survives. 

The Pall Mall Gazette (English) tells us 
that the question of opening the public reading 
rooms and reference-libraries on Sunday is now 
being agitated in Manchester. Mr. Jesse Col- 
lings, chairman of the Birmingham Free Libra- 
ry Committee, having been applied to for infor- 
mation by the promoters of the movement, 
bears the following testimony to the excellent 
results which have attended the experiment in 
Birmingham: ‘‘We have had now many weeks’ 
experience, and can pronounce it a perfect sue- 
The art gallery is attended by many hun- 
dred persoas every Sunday, who conduct them- 
selves in an orderly and attentive manner. They 
are for the most part composed of working-men, 
and, what is more interesting, many of these are 
accompanied by their wives and children. We 
thus provide a recreation in which the whole 
family can join, which is of great importance. 
There are a large number of young men who 
also visit the art gallery, mostly of the working 
class. The reference-library is frequented ev- 
ery Sunday by several hundred studious and 
thoughtful men and women, many of whom are 
young and belong to the working-class, and 
their behavior and their interest are all that can 
be desired. There are few more pleasant and 
orderly sights than that of our library on a Sun- 
day evening; and on looking at the quiet and 
studious appearance of the readers, the argu- 
ments against their being there seem really to 
sink iato mere folly.” The Birmingham com- 
mittee has met the argument that to employ the 
librarians on Sunday is to deprive them of their 
day of rest by arranging that no librarian shall 
attend on Sunday unless he asks todo so. In 
that case he is not paid for his attendance on 
that day, but receives a whole day’s holiday in 
the weck. This voluntary attendance is found 
to act extremely well. Will our well-meaning 
but quite prejudiced anti-Sunday-opening-libra- 
ry friends please consider this testimony ? 


cess. 


The Caucasian, published at Lexington, Mo., 
has had Horace Greeley’s name at the head of 
its columns as its candidate for the presidency 
all summer, and, probably, ever since last au- 
tumn. Its editor, one of the extremest of reb- 
el secessionists, has received very sweet-toned 
letters from Mr. Greeley, and published some 
of them. Of course the Caucasian supports 
him with redoubled zeal since he was nomi- 
nated at Baltimore. It had predicted the nomi- 
nation, and now it puts forward the platform 
which would rise to power with its party, if it 
could, with the aid of Greeley, carry the presi- 
dential election. Here it is :— 

“State sovereignty, white supremacy, and 
repudiation! This is liberty !” 
‘Our platform: The constitution of 1360, and 


rer 


the rights of the States! 
“This is a white man’s government, made 
by white men, for white men and their poster- 
ity forever.” 
‘‘Down with the Fifteenth Amendment!” 
“Equal taxation and the rightful representa- 
tion of all the States, or another rebellion!” 
Ifere isa free-talking Democratic Greeleyite ; 
but he means what he says, and his platform has 
many supporters. The Baltimore convention 
accepted the Cincinnati platform just as they 
accepted Greeley for the presidency, because 
this deceitful way of proceeding seemed to 





them the Way to power. What they actually 
mean is suppressed elsewhere. The Kentucky 
Democrats, at their last State convention, re- 
peated in their platform the following declara- 
tion :— 

We must earnestly assert that Kentucky has 
the right to regulate the political status of the 
negro race within her territory, and candor com- 
pels us to proclaim that, whilst we shall pro- 
tect their rights of person and property, we 
deem it both inexpedient and insecure to per- 
mit them to exercise the rights of either jury- 
men or roters ; and we should regard any attempt 
upon the part of Congress to interfere with our 
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rights in this respect as not only an infraction 
of the constitution, but also a gross and palpa- 
ble invasion of the reserved rights of the States. 


This declaration was first made in 1866. It 
is repeated without modification, and with no 
abatement of purpose to maintain it. Does it 
mean less than is meant by the Caucasian ? 


We have rarely read anything more simple 
and touching than the following contrasted 
poems. We cannot ascertain the name of the 
writer. They were cut from an old newspaper, 
in which they were published anonymously ; 


and we are free to confess, however humbling 
to our sex, that the pictures are true :— 
MAN’S LOVE. 
When woman’s eye grows dull, 
And her cheek paleth, 
When fades the beautiful, 
Then man’s love faileth ; 
He sits not beside her chair, 
Clasps not her fingers, 
Twines not the damp hair 
That o’er her brow lingers. 
He comes but a moment in, 
Though her eye lightens, 
Though her cheek, pale and thin, 
Feverishly brightens. 
He stays but a moment near, 
When that flush fadeth, 
Though true affection’s tear 
Her soft eyelid shadeth. 
He goes from her chamber straight 
Into life’s jostle, 
He meets at the very gate 
Business and bustle ; 
He thinks not of her within, 
Silently sighing, 
He forgets in that noisy din 
That she is dying. 
And when her heart is still, 
What though he mourneth, 
Soon from his sorrow chill 
Wearied he turneth. 
Soon o'er her buried head 
Memory’s lights setteth, 
And the true-hearted dead 
Thus man forgetteth. 
WOMAN'S LOVE. 
When man is waxing frail, 
And his hand is thin and weak, 
And his lips are parched and pale 
And wan and white his cheek! 
Oh then doth woman prove 
Her constancy and love! 
She sitteth by his chair, 
And holds his feeble hand ; 
She watcheth ever there, 
His wants to understand ; 
His yet unspoken will 
She hasteneth to fulfill. 
She leads him, when the moon 
Is bright o’er dale and hill, 
And all things save the tune 
Of the honey-bees are still, 
Into the garden’s bowers, 
To sit ’midst herbs and flowers. 
And when he goes not there, 
To feed on breath and bloom, 
She brings the posy rare 
Into his darkened room ; 
And ‘neath his weary head 
The pillow smooth doth spread. 
Until the hour when death 
His lamp of life doth dim 
She never wearicth, 
She never leaveth him; 
Still near him night and day, 
She meets his eye alway. 
And when, his trials 0’er, 
And the turf is on his breast, 
Deep in her bosom’s core 
Lie sorrows unexpressed ; 
Her tears, her sighs, are weak 
Her settled grief to speak. 
And though there may arise 
Balm for her spirit’s pain, 
And though her quiet eyes 
May sometimes smile again, 
Still, still, she must regret; 
She never can forget. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Schoolmate, for August, is quite interest- 
ing, as usual. 

The Science of Wealth, for August (S. R. 
Wells, New York), is No. 2 of an instructive 
serial. 

Wood's Household Magazine, for August 
(Newburgh, New York), is wholly original and 
very readable. 





Two political brochures are The Meritorious 
Man, in favor of Grant, and That Convention, 
referring to the Cincinnati, by F. G. Welch of 
Chicago, and others, designed to show its absur- 
dity, and full of genuine humor. 

Little Grandmother, the fourth of the six 
volumes of the ‘‘Little Prudy Flyaway Series,” 
by Sophie May, from Lee & Shepard, will charm 
all readers, young or old, by the simplicity, pa- 
thos and entire naturalness of its narrative. 
The Transatlantic (G. W. Hamersly pub- 
lisher, Philadelphia,) is an eclectic monthly, of 
which we have seen only the July and August 
numbers. It gives prominence to the lighter 
effusions of the English magazines, and makes 
up a very readable miscellany. 

Way-side Service: or, the Day of Small 
Things. By Anna Shipton.— Boston, Henry 
Hoyt.—Another of Mr. Hoyt’s series of practi- 
‘al religious helps; suggestions how one may 
lead another from gloom and despondency into 
the clear light of the promises of God. 


Merry'’s Museum, for August, filled with 
pleasant reading and puzzles, has, among other 
good things, the eighth chapter of “Rhoda,” 
chapters two and three of ‘The Fog Bell,” by 
Charles Barnard, and ‘‘The Japanese at Home,” 
by Marie C. Ladreyt. It it an unusually good 
number. 

Some of the more recent choice novels are 
Aytown, from the press of J. B. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia; A Golden Sorrow, by Mrs. Cash- 
el Hoey, from the Harpers’ press; and Chris- 
tina North, by E. M. Archer, from the Apple- 
tons’ establishment. They will each interest 
the general reader, and serveexcellently for ex- 
cursion-day perusal. 

Just prior to the death of Charles Lever, 
Harper & Brothers brought out in handsome 
shape Lord Kilgobbin, his latest work, which, 
though ‘‘written in breaking health and broken 
spirits,” and after the loss of his wife, is as full 
of life and humor as any of his previous works. 
It fitly completes his inimitable series of books. 
A. Williams & Co. have it. ; 

The Overland, for August, opens with ‘‘A 
Chapter of Condensed History” concerning 
Japan, that must be, at the present time, of in- 
terest to all. The articles of this number are 
of customary excellence, the stories intense 
rather than exquisite, and the poetry somewhat 
poor. Its pages well reflect the free, bold tone 
of that Western life that gives them birth. 


The List of Books in the South Boston 
branch of the Boston Public Library shows that 
excellent judgment has been exercised in fur- 
nishing the shelves with works to suit all tastes. 
As was proper the mechanical and exact-science 
departments are well supplied with standard 
works. The library is located in the Savings’ 
Bank building, corner of Broadway and E 
streets. 

Sailing on the Nile is a series of pleasant 
sketches of travel. With no pretence to giving 
information, and with no elaborate comments, 
the careless narrative glides idly on like the 
flow of the river itself, and makes a graceful 
chain of bright, happy scenes on such a trip as 
it describes. The book is a translation from 
the French, by Virginia Vaughan, and published 
by Roberts Brothers. 

A. Williams & Co. have the Eclectic for Au- 
gust (E. R. Pelton, New York, publishers). 
“Thomas Carlyle,” from the Quarterly, leads 
off—an able and interesting paper upon this 





quaint and voluminous writer. ‘‘Thackeray in 
America,” from Blackwood, by W. B. Reed, of 
Philadelphia; with a series of other good arti- 
cles, and our own “George Wm. Curtis,” by 
the editor, with a portrait, faithfully reproduc- 
ing that bright and rather aristocratic counte- 
nance. 

George M. Baker, the talented and very suc- 
cessful amateur dramatist, has recently issued 
(through the press of Lee & Shepard) a collec- 
tion of thirteen humorous dialogues for school 
exhibitions and private theatricals, which he 
happily terms A Baker's Dozen. They were 
written for ‘‘Oliver Optic’s” magazine, and have 
already received a large measure of approval. 
They are crisp and pat, and, of course, abound 
in healthful fun, and are adapted for boys and 
girls alike. In all respects the idea is a success. 


The People’s Magazine, for July (London, 
Christian Knowledge Society), is full of good 
summer reading. ‘*The Earl’s Promise” is a 
new serial by Mrs. Riddell, and promises to be an 
absorbing story. ‘The Great Book of the Five 
Evil Things,” a Japanese poem, ‘‘Pienic in the 
Snow,” “Sea-side Studies,” “The Chureh in 
the House,” by the Abp. of Canterbury. Twen- 
ty-nine articles, not only unexceptionable, but 
of a high order of talent and name. A capital 
magazine for the family.—A. Williams & Co., 
Boston. 

Love and Valor, by Tom Hood, is another of 

“Osgood’s Library of Novels,” in which the au- 
thor provides himself with three heroes, one of 
whom has two love affairs, so that he has plen- 
ty of love to talk of; two of them fight in the 
Indian war, while a third takes orders at home, 
and shows the highest valor of the three in 
managing a neglected parish under an ill-condi- 
tioned squire. Mr. Hood has made an enter- 
taining novel out of these materials, and the 
work appears in the neat style of its predeces- 
sors of the series. 
The British Quarterly, for July, discusses 
“William of Occam,” ‘‘Wit and Humor,” ‘‘Re- 
port of the Commissioners on Coal,” ‘*Marco 
Polo’s Travels” (quite interesting in view of the 
visit of the Japanese to the Western nations), ‘“An 
Ecclesiastical Tournament in Edinburgh,” *“The 
Agricultural Laborers’ Strike,” ‘“‘Prussian Influ- 
ence on German Literature,” and ‘Results of Dis- 
establishment in Ireland.” Andthe readeris made 
acquainted not only with the current discussions 
of politics in England, but much that is of gen- 
eral value as substantial intelligence. 
York, Leonard Scott Publishing Co. 


New 





Cerise, by G. J. Whyte-Melville, published 
by D. Appleton & Co., is an interesting story, 
crammed to repletion with incident and elabo- 
rate maneeuvres which could be equalled by 
nothing but the truth, said to be ‘‘stranger than 
fiction.” The remarkable evolutions of the va- 
rious characters give the reader a_ sensation 
more of wonder than of delight. The great 
point in the book is its exposition of Jesuit 
principle and practice. The great error is its 
lack of any specially noble and inspiring char- 
acters. It is very ingenious, but hardly ingen- 
uous.—Loring has it for sale. 

My Hero is a “‘genuine love-story,” by Mrs. 
Forrester, and published by T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers. ‘The excessive and passionate love 
experience therein depicted is a little weari- 
some. Clear molasses is apt to be sickening as 
a “‘steady diet,” and would be improved by the 
addition of a sowvpcon of daily bread. If the 
characters of this story ever employed them- 
selves in any other occupation than being in 
love it isnot mentioned. The diction and also 
the plot are hardly as good as in the author's 
previous story, ‘Fair Women.” ‘The book ap- 
pears in excellent type and binding, and is for 
sale by A. K. Loring and Lee & Shepard. 


Adams, Blackmer & Lyon, of Chicago, like 
many other enterprising firms of that enterpris- 
ing city, have carried their business projects 
along spite of fires and such happenings. The 
Sunday School Teacher has been gradually shap- 
ing itself into a goodly appearance for the last 
two or three years, and now stands out as the 
most complete periodical of its kind in the coun- 
try. Nothing could be more systematic, thought- 
ful and beautiful than the careful plans laid out 
for thorough Sunday-school instruction. It 
bears, in all its suggestions and arrangements, a 
conscientiousness not too fierce for sweetness, 
and an carnestness and esprit du corps worthy 
thework. The Little Folks isasmall sheet also 
issued by them monthly, and having one leat 
for each Sunday of the month. It is well illus- 
trated and contains the sweetest of little lessons 
for small children. 


History of the Mission of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
to the Oriental Churches. Vol. I. By Rufus An- 
derson, D.D., LL. D.—Boston, Congregational 
Publishing Society.—The venerable late For- 
eign Secretary of the Board has given the relig- 
ious publican interesting history of efforts to re- 
suscitate the decayed churches of the East, and 
to bring them into the great family of evangelical 
Christendom. By the American Board these ef- 
forts were begun by attempting to infuse into the 
minds of members of these ancient and scattered 
churches—especially of their clergy—juster and 
more scriptural views of evangelic truth, with- 
out impairing the integrity of their organization, 
or changing their polity and worship. Later, 
however, the missionaries have deemed it nec- 
essary to organize churches upon their own 
Congregational or Presbyterian plan of govern- 
ment and worship, so that reform is now out- 
side, rather than within, the venerable bodies to 
which they are commissioned. The supposed 
causes of this change of policy are given in the 
course of the narrative. 

The Congregational Publishing Society have 
issued the third volume of Boston Lectures, en- 
titled ‘“‘Christianity and Scepticism,” embracing 
a consideration of important traits of Christian 
doctrine and experience, and of leading facts in 
the life of Christ. The lectures are by Rev. 
Drs. Magoun, Kitchel, Warren, Fairchild, Post, 
Dwight and Peabody, and Rev. Messrs. Twining 
and Merriman. The seventh, by Dr. Peabody, 
of Cambridge, on ‘‘The Testimony of the Apos- 
tles,” follows up Renan’s ‘‘Life of Jesus,” who, 
he says, ‘‘treats the entire New Testament his- 
tory as an unquestionable record of actual his- 
torical personages and events, except where the 
supernatural element crops out in the narrative ; 
thus far, at least, showing himself both a clear- 
sighted and an honest critic.” The Dr. pro- 
ceeds to show that the testimony of the apostles 
is uniformly to facts and not to dogmas—to the 
fact of the resurrection of Jesus, rather than to 
the doctrine deducible from it; and Renan says 
emphatically that had the apostles possessed 
less than the strongest assurance of their Mas- 
ter’s resurrection, they could not by any possi- 
bility have been the earnest propagandists and 





Speaker Blaine to Senator Sumner, 
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PLAIN LANGUAGE AND CLOSE APPLICATION. 


Aveusta, Marne, July 31, 1872. 

Hon. Charles Sumner, U. S. Senator :— 
Dear Sir :—Your letter, published in the papers 
of this morning, will create profound pain and 
regret among your former political friends 
throughout New England. Your power to in- 
jure General Grant was exhausted in your re- 
markable speech in the Senate. Your power to 
injure yourself was not fully exercised until you 
announced an open alliance with the Southern 
secessionists in their efforts to destroy the Re- 
publican party of the nation. 

Ihave but recently read with much interest 
the circumstantial and minute- account given 
by you in the fourth volume of your works of 
the manner in which you were struck down in 
the Senate chamber in 1856 for detending the 
rights of the negro. The Democratie party 
throughout the South, and, according to your 
own showing, to some extent in the North 
also, approved that assault upon you. Mr. 
Toombs of Georgia openly announced his ap- 
proval of it in the Senate, and Jefferson Davis, 
four months after its occurrence, wrote a letter 
to South Carolina in fulsome eulogy of Brooks 
for having so nearly taken your life. It is safe 
to say that every man inthe South who rejoiced 
over the attempt to murder you was afterwards 
found in the rebel conspiracy to murder the na- 
tion. Itis still safer to say that every one of 
them who survives is to-day your fellow-laborer 
in support of Horace Greeley. In 1856 he 
would indeed have been a rash prophet who pre- 
dicted your fast alliance sixteen years after with - 
Messrs. ‘Toombs and Davis in their efforts to 
reinstate their own party in power. In all the 
startling mutations of American politics nothing 
so marvellous has ever occurred as the fellow- 
ship of Robert ‘Toombs, Jefferson Davis and 
Charles Sumner in a joint effort to drive the 
Republican party from power and hand over 
the government to the practical control of those 
who so recently sought to destroy it. 

It is of no avail for you to take refuge behind 
the Republican record of Horace Greeley. Con- 
ceding, for the sake of argument (as I do not 
in fact believe), that Horace Greeley would re- 
main firm in his Republican principles, he would 
be powerless against the Congress that would 
come into power with him in the eventof his elec- 
tion. We have hada recent and striking illustra- 
tion in the case of Andrew Johnson of the ina- 
bility of the President to enforce a policy, er 
even a measure, against the will of Congress. 
What more power would there be in Horace 
Greeley to enforce a Republican policy against 
a Democratic Congress than there was in An- 
dtew Johnson to enforce a Democratic policy 
against a Republican Congress? And, besides, 
Horace Greeley has already, in his letter of ac- 
ceptance, taken ground practically against the 
Republican doctrine so often enforced by your- 
self of the duty of the national government to 
secure the rights of every citizen to protection 
of life, person and property. In Mr. Greeley’s 
letter accepting the Cincinnati nomination he 
pleases every Ku-klux villain in the South by 
repeating the Democratic cant about “local 
self-government,” and inveighing in good rebel 
parlance against ‘‘centralization,” and finally 
declaring that ‘‘there shall be no federal sub- 
version of the internal policy of the several 
States and municipalities, but that each shall be 
left free to enforce the rights and promote the 
well-being of its inhabitants by such means as 
the judgment of its own people shall prescribe.” 
The meaning of all this in plain English is 
that no matter how the colored citizens of the 
South may be abused, wronged and oppressed, 
Congress shall not interfere for their protection, 
but leave them to the tender mercies of the ‘‘lo- 
cal self-government” administered by the white 
rebels. Do you as a friend to the colored man 
approve this position of Mr. Greeley ? 

You cannot forget, Mr. Sumner, how often 
during the late session of Congress you con- 
ferred with me in regard to the possibility of 
having your civil-rights bill passed by the 
House. It was introduced by your personal 
friend, Mr. Hooper, and nothing prevented its 
passage by the House except the rancorous and 
factious hostility of the Democratic members. 
If I have correctly examined the Globe the 
Democratic members on seventeen different oc- 
casions resisted the passage of the civil-rights 
bill by the parliamentary process known as filli- 
bustering. ‘They would not even allow it to 
come to a vote. Two intelligent colored mem- 
bers from South Carolina, Elliot and Rainey, 
begged of the Democratic side of the House to 
merely allow the civil-rights bill to be voted on, 
and they were answered with a denial so absolute 
that it amounted to a scornful jeer of the rights 
of the colored man. And now you lend your 
voice and influence to the reélection of these 
Democratic members who are cooperating with 
you inthe support of Mr. Greeley. Do you not 
know, Mr. Sumner, and will you not as a can- 
did man acknowledge, that with these men in 
power in Congress the rights of the colored men 
are absolutely sacrificed so far as those rights 
depend on federal legislation ? 

Still further: the rights of the colored men in 
this country are secured, if secured at all, by 
the three great constitutional amendments, the 
13th, 14th and 15th. To give these amendments 
full scope and effect, legislation by Congress is 
imperatively required, as you have so often and 
so eloquently demonstrated. But the Demo- 
cratic party are on record in the most conspicu- 
ous manner against any legislation on the sub- 
ject. It was only in the month of February 
last that my colleague, Mr. Peters, offered a 
resolution inthe House of Representatives affirm- 
ing ‘‘the validity of the constitutional amend- 
ments and of such reasonable legislation of 
Congress as may be necessary to make them in 
their letter and spirit most effectual.” This 
resolution—very mild and guarded,:as you will 
see—was adopted by 124 yeas to 58 nays; only 
eight of the yeas were Democrats; all the nays 
were Democrats. 

The resolution of Mr. Peters was followed, ¢ 
week later, by one offered by Mr. Stevenson of 
Ohio, as follows :— 

‘Resolved, That we recognize as valid and 
binding all existing laws passed by Congress for 
the enforcement of the thirteenth, fourteenth and 
fifteenth amendments of the constitution of the 
United States, and for the protection of citizens 
in their rights under the constitution as amend- 
ed.” 

On the vote upon this resolution there were 
107 yeas to 65 nays. All the yeas were Repub- 
lican, and they are now unanimous in support of 
President Grant. All the nays were Democrats, 
who are now cqually unanimoas in support of 
Mr. Greeley. 

It is idle to affirm, as some Democrats did in 
a resolution offered by Mr. Brooks of New 
York, that ‘‘these amendments are valid parts 
of the constitution,” so long as the same men 
on the same day vote that the provisions of 
those amendments should not be enforced by 
congressional legislation. The amendments 
are but ‘‘sounding brass and tinkling cymbals” 
to the colored man until Congress makes them 
effective and practical. Nay, more: if the 
rights of the colored man are to be left to the 
legislation of the Southern States, without con- 
gressional intervention, he would, under a Dem- 
ocratic administration, be deprived of the right 
of suffrage in less than two years, and he would 
be very lucky if he escaped some form of chat- 
tel slavery or peonage. And in proof of this 
danger I might quote volumes of wisdom and 
warning from the speeches of Charles Sumner! 

When, therefore, you point out to the colored 
men that their rights will be safe in the hands 
of the Democratic party, you delude and mis- 
lead them—I do not say willfully, but none the 
less really. The small handful of Republicans 
—compared with the whole mass—who unite 
with yourself and Mr. Greeley in going over to 
the Democraic party cannot leaven that lump 
of political unsoundness even if you preserve 
your own original principles in the contact. 
The administration of Mr. Greeley, therefore, 
should he be elected, would be in the whole and 
in detail a Democratic administration, and you 
would be compelled to go with the current or 
repent and turn back when too late to mend the 
evil you had done. Your argument that Hor- 
ace Grevley does not become a Democrat by re- 
ceiving Democratic votes—illustrating it by the 
analogy of your own election to the Senate—is 
hardly pertinent. The point is not what Mr. 
Greeley will become personally, but what will 





heroic suffereis that they undoubtedly were. 
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of the government with all its vast and control- 
ling power. You know very well, Mr. Sumner, 
that if Mr. Greeley is elected President, Con- 
gress is handed over to the control of the party 
who have persistently denied the rights of the 
black man. What course you will pursue 
toward the colored man is of small consequence 
after you have transferred the power of govern- 
ment to his enemy ! 

The colored men of this country are not as a 
class enlightened; but they have wonderful in- 
stincts, and’ when they read your letter they 
will know that at a great crisis in their fate you 
deserted them. Charles Sumner cooperating 
with Jeff. Davis is not the same Charles Sum- 
ner they have hitherto idolized—any more than 
Horace Greeley cheered to the echo in Tam- 
many Hall is the same Horace Greeley whom 
the Tepubilionas have: hitherto trusted. The 
black men of this country will never be ungrate- 
ful for what you have done for them in the past 
—nor, in the bitterness of their hearts, will they 
ever forget that, heated and blinded by personal 
hatred of one man, you turned your back on 
the millions to whom in past years you have 
stood as a shield and bulwark ot defense! 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
James G. BLAINE. 


Reply of Senator Sumner. 


HE PREFERS HORACE GREELEY WITH ANY 
CONGRESS POSSIBLE. 
WasHincTon, Aug. 5, 1872. 

Dear Sir:—I have seen the letter addressed 
to me by you through the public prints, and I 
notice especially that while animadverting upon 
my support of Horace Greeley you say not one 
word in vindication of that compound of pre- 
tensions known as Grantism, in contradistinc- 
tion to Republicanism, which you would install 
anew in the government. You are greatly con- 
cerned about the company I keep. To quiet 
your solicitude I beg to say that in joining the 
Republicans who brought forward an original 
abolitionist, I find myself with so many others 
devoted to the cause I have served always that 
I had not missed you until you hastened to re- 
port absence; nor had I taken account of the 
Southern secessionists, who, as you aver, are 
now cooperating with me in support of this 
original abolitionist, except to rejoice that if 
among my former associates some, like your- 
self, hesitate, their places are supplied in an un- 
expected quarter. 

You entirely misunderstand me when you in- 
troduce an incident of the past, and build on it 
an argument why I should not support Horace 
Greeley. What has Preston Brooks to do with 
the Presidential election? Never, while a suf- 
ferer, did anybody hear me speak of him in un- 
kindness; and now, after the lapse of more 
than half-a-generation, £ will not unite with you 
in dragging him from the grave where he sleeps 
to aggravate the passions of a political conflict 
and arrest the longing tor concord. 

And here is the essential difference between 
you and me: At this juncture I seize the oppor- 
tunity to make the equal rights of all secure 
through peace and reconciliation; but this in- 
finite boon you would postpone. Seven years 
have passed since we laid aside our arms, but, 
unhappily, during all this period, there has 
been a hostile spirit toward each other, while 
the rights of our colored tellow-citizens have 
been in perpetual question. Seven years mark 
a natural period of human life. Should not the 
spirit be changed with the body? Can we not, 
after seven years, commence a new life, espe- 
cially when those once our foes repeat the say- 
ing, ‘“I'hy people shall be my people and thy 
God my God?” 

I declare my preference for an original aboli- 
tionist as President, and you seek to create a 
diversion by crying cut that the Democrats will 
support him; to which I reply, So much the 
better! Their support is the assurance that the 
cause he has so constantly guarded, whether of 
equal rights or reconciliation, is accepted by 
the Democrats; and this is the pledge of a true 
union beyond anything in our history. It isa 
victory of ideas, without which all other victo- 
ries must fail. 

To intensity your allegation you insist that I 
am ranged with Jefferson Davis and Robert 
Toombs. But, pardon me; nobody knows how 
the former will vote, while Robert Toombs is 
boisterous against Horace Greeley, and with 
him are Stephens, Wise and Mosby. This is 
all very poor, and [ mention it only to exhibit 
the character of your attempt. 

In the same spirit you seek to avoid the real 
issue by holding up the possibility of what you 
call a Democratic administration; and you 
have the courage to assert as within my knowl- 
edge that, by the election of Greeley, Congress 
is handed over to the control of the party who 
have positively denied the rights of the black 
men. You say that 1 knowthis. Mr. Speaker, 
I know no such thing; and you should be sutfti- 
ciently thoughtful not to assert it. I am entire- 
ly satisfied that a canvass like the present, 
where the principles declared at Cincinnati are 
openly accepted on one side and not contested 
on the other, must result in a larger number of 
Congressional representatives sincerely devoted 
to the rights of the colored citizen than ever 
before. The Democrats will be pledged, as nev- 
er before, to the ruling principle that all men 
are equal before the law, and also to the three 
constitutional amendments, with the clause in 
each empowering Congress to enforce the same 
by appropriate legislation. But, besides the 
Democrats, there will be Liberal Republicans 
pledged likewise, and also vour peculiar asso- 
ciates, who I frust will not betray the cause. 

Senators and Representatives, calling them- 
selves Republicans, have been latterly in a large 
majority in both Houses, but the final measure of 
civil rights to which you refer, though urged 
by me almost daily, has tailed to become a law, 
less, I fear, from Democratic opposition than 
from Republican lukewarmness and the want of 
support in the President. 

The great issue which the people are called to 
decide, in November, is on the President; and 
nobody knows better than yourself that the 
House of Representatives, chosen at the same 
time, will naturally harmonize with him. So 
it has ever been in our history. Now, harmo- 
ny with Horace Greeley involves what I most 
desire. With such a President Congress will 
be changed. For the first time since the war 
the equal rights of all will have a declared rep- 
resentative at the head of the government, 
whose presence there will be of higher signiti- 
cance than that of any victor of war, being not 
only a testimony, but a constant motive-power 
in this great cause. Opposition, whether open 
hostility or more subtle treachery, will yield to 
the steady influence of such a representative. 
Therefore, in looking to the President, I look 
also to Congress, which will take its character, 
in a large measure, from him. 

In choosing Horace Greeley we do the best 
we can for the whole government, not only in 
the executive, but in the legislative branch, 
while we decline to support nepotism, repay- 
ment of personal gifts by official patronage, 
seizure of the war powers and indignity to the 
black republic, and various incapacities exhibit- 
ed by the President aud the rings by which he 
governs, none of which can you defend. You 
kuow well that the rings are already condemned 
by the American peofil For myself I say 
plainly and without hesitation that I prefer 
Horace Greeley with any Congress possible, on 
the Cincinnati platform, to President Grant with 


his pretensions and his rings, a vote for whom | 


involves the support of all his pretensions, with 
prolonged power in all the rings. 

There must be another influence and another 
example. The administration in all its parts is 
impressed by the President. Let his soul be 
enlarged with the sentiment of justice, quick- 
ened by industry, and not only the two houses 
of Congress, but the whole country, will feel an 
irresistible authority overspreading, pervading, 
permeating everywhere. Therefore, in propor- 
tion as you are earnest for the rights of the col- 


differences of opinion, unite in the great ob- 
jects, far above party or President, to which my 
life is devoted. I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

CuaRLes SUMNER. 
To the Hon. Speaker Biaine. 








Address of the Grant Central Cam- 
paign Club of Massachusetts. 


—e— 
WELL-TRIED AND — oe PATRIOT- 


The issues involved in the present Presiden- 
tial campaign having been substantially com- 
pleted by the nomination of the Democratic 
convention at Baltimore, we now have a clear 
view of the question presented for decison at the 
polls in November next. 

The various efforts made to disrupt the great 
Republican party of the country have resulted 
in simplifying the contest into the old struggle 
with the Democratic party, in which we have 
been victorious during the last twelve years, 
when questions of no less magnitude were at 
stake than the very existence of personal liberty 
on this continent, and of a national government 
republican in form and in reality. All the 


manifold interests of society, social, moral and 


Europe or America. 


thence to Japan, and President Fillmore found 
it. Not, I think, until 1852 was Commodore 
Perry sent by President Fillmore to make a 
treaty with Japan, so slow was the progress of 
our acquaintance with the nation whose repre- 
sentatives we greet to-night. There is some- 
thing very interesting in the history of that na- 
tion. I remember that in my college days our 
professor in Greek used to tell us always in his 
records of history, ‘‘All tends to the mysterious 
East ;” and so slow was this progress that only 
now are the threads gathered up of relation be- 
tween the farthest East and the farthest West. 
The nation has itself every claim on us. The 
singular selection that it showed in appealing to 
America for its guidance and assistance in west- 
ern civilization, the brave and simple manner in 
which it has sent its pupils, its young men, to 
our schools and colleges and to learn our arts, 
is a great honor to their wisdom and their noble 
heart. There is humanity as well as there is 
ambition. I am very glad to be apprised by very 
competent critics in art that in certain arts there 
has been no such success in other nations as in 
Japan, that their bronzes, and not only so but 
the arts of design when applied to outline draw- 
ings, are more masterly than are to be found in 
And I have to say that I 


political, which underlie these cardinal blessings, 
were fiercely assailed, first by years of rebel- 
lious opinion and doctrine, and finally by years 
of rebellious war. The Republican party em- 
bodied the principles, originated the policy and 
conducted the administration of the government 
through this terrible contest, amidst a storm of 
vituperation and slander to which the present 
outcry of its opponents is but a feeble and empty 
sound. 

The result is presented to the candid and con- 


siderate judgment of the country and of man- 
kind, who behold a war ended in victory for the 
right; liberty preserved; slavery abolished ; the 


duced and diminishing; the taxes removed; 
capital abundant; commerce reviving; industry 
prosperous; labor gaining its just rewards; 


command. He sent the steamboat. 
the telescope. 
: : ‘ : : all those instruments and machines which had 
public credit established; the national debt re- lately attracted and strengthened western civili- 
zation. 
ceived, instantly understood and remade in that 


think the American government and American 
history owes great thanks to the enlightened 
policy of President Fillmore who, in 1852, sent 
Commodore Perry to that country and intro- 
duced a new thought into his embassy. Instead 
of sending to what he supposed a comparatively 
foreign and unrelated country, to say the least, 
to the civil nations—instead of sending to them 
beads and rum-barrels, he sent the best of 
our civilization. He sent the very best instru- 
ments and inventions that the country could 
He sent 
He sent the telegraph. He sent 


This gift was gratefully and nobly re- 


peace with all nations secured and domestic 
tranquillity restored, save in a few isolated dis- 
tricts where the opposition to the government, 
recently manifested in open warfare, now lurks 
in the stealthy ambush of the Ku-Klux and the 
assassin. By this matchless record the Repub- 
lican organization stands undismayed in the 
present conflict; and, dismissing alike the ac- 
cusations against its leaders and the fruitless 
efforts to impair its integrity, bears aloft this 
unanswerable vindication. Relying upon the 
well-tried aad undiminished patriotism, intelli- 
gence and just judgment of their fellow-coun- 
trymen, the appeal -eannét_be made in vain for 
sustaining an administration marked by such 
unparalleled success. 

Our opponents have already virtually sur- 
rendered by the abandonment of their own prin- 
ciples; and, scourged by popular condemnation, 
have been driven beyond the limits of their own 
organization for candidates. Thus both the 
right and the victory are ours by their own con- 
fession. Defeated in their own position, they 
now seck by adopting in part a selection from 
our own principles and by seducing the unsta- 
ble among our own friends, to make one more 
desperate struggle fur supremacy in the gov- 
ernment. Let this last issue be met manfully ; 
unalarmed by occasional defection, unseduced 
by promises, undismayed by the variety or the 
tierceness of the contest, let us lead on to an- 
other and final triumph. 

The Grant Central Campaign Club of Massa- 
chusetts has been organized as an auxiliary in- 
strument to give unity and efficiency to the ef- 
forts of the friends of the national administra- 
tion throughout this Commonwealth. It invites 
the organization of Republican Campaign Clubs 
in every town in the State, and in the wards of 
cities, and requests that lists of their respective 
otticers be reported to this club. The presi- 
dents of all local clubs will be honorary mem- 
bers of the Central Club. Its rooms, No. 6 
Hamilton place (oppusite Park-street church), 
Boston, are open at all times to the free use of 
Republicans from all quarters, and information 
affecting the progress of the campaign in any 
and ali localities is invited and will be ex- 
changed; documents will be provided and 
speakers engaged, and every possible assistance 
rendered on application by letter or otherwise, 
addressed to the Secretary, O. E. Doolittle, No. 
6 Hamilton place, Boston. 

Let Massachusetts be heard from in November 
with an old-tashioned and undiminished Repub- 
lican victory. 

ALEXANDER H. Rice, President. 
Oscar E. Doo.itt Le, Secretary. 
Joun L Stevenson, Treasurer. 
J. M. S. WILiiaMs, ROBERT JOHNSON, 
E. L. Norton, Epwarp A. WHITE, 
Wirtiam WHITING, Jarvis D. BRaMAN, 
Cuas. W. Stack, E. B. Stopparp, 
FRANKLIN WitiiaMs, Geo. F. RicHarpson, 
R. M. Goutp, SoLomon B. STEBBINS, 
Lewis MERRIAM, Isaac T. CAMPBELL, 
5S. N. STOCKWELL, H. P. Swattruck, 
G. T. W. Braman, E. B. VaNnNEVAR, 
S. C. LAWRENCE, Barney Hutt, 
J. H. CHapwick, SamMvueL Tasot, JR., 
Wicuiam A. Simmons, Epwarp W. KinaLey, 
Ricuarp BeEecuing, Epwarp PEaRL, 
Tuomas RvuSsELL, . Davip THAYER, 
CHaR_es R. Train, E. F. Waters, 
SamvueEc D. Crane, Davin H. Mason, 
E. W. Morton, Wa. F. NicHo.s, 
R. WortTHINGTON, Wa. A. Rust, 
Moopy MERRILL, THos. SHERWIN, 
GrorGE VU. Brastow, E. W. Grices, 
Cuas. H. Taytor, Executive Committee. 








The Japanese Banquet. 
sem 
REMARKS OF E. ROCKWOOD HOAR, RALPH 
WALDO EMERSON, AND SECRETARY BOUT- 
ELL. 


ADDRESS OF JUDGE HOAR. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: It is the fe- 
licity of our relation to our distinguished guests 
to-night, and the great country which they 
represent, that with them we have no differ- 
ences to settle. The ocean which separates 
their country and ours is—and long may it be 
—the Pacific ocean. In joining you in welcom- 
ing them to the hospitality of our State, our 
city and our people, I feel that we can best 
impress upon them the regard and respect which 
we feel for their mission and its objects by giv- 
ing them in simplicity the—as I understand is 
the intention of the authorities and the associa- 
tion who welcome them to Boston — fullest 
opportunity of examination and inspection of 
what we have to show. I do not know that our 
distinguished guests are aware, in the little 
knowledge which we have had of them in times 
long past, that the name of their country has 
become a vernacular in our language. I looked 
it out in Webster’s Dictionary just before I left 
home. I have it as follows: Japan—To cover 
with a thick coat of hard, brilliant varnish. 
That was betore we knew anything but the out- 
side of them, and when we knew them much 
less than we do to-day and hope to for the 
future. But I wish to say to our friends here 
that I hope our reception of them will not give 
them any occasion for making a similar word in 
the Japanese language of America. Let them 
see us as We are—not in a boastful, not in a 
proseiyting, not in a vain-glorious, spirit. The 
only thing in our religion which we desire now 
to mention for their hearing is that precept which 
I trust is found in theirs—that ‘‘God has made 
of one blood all the nations of men who dwell 
upon the earth.” If they can find in our social 
or political institutions, in our schools and col- 
leges, in our institutions of charity and learning, 
in our manufactures and workshops, among our 
merchants and traders, among our farmers, or 
in the homes of our people, anything which 
they can look upon with intelligent interest, and 
trom which they can derive useful suggestions, 
we welcome them to the whole use of the priv- 
ilege. But I desire for one to express the con- 
viction that we in our turn have much to learn 
from them as from other nations. And as an 
expression of American modesty I would ask 





ored citizen and place them above all partisan | 


triumph, you will be glad to support the candi- 
date whose heart has always throbbed for hu- 
manity. The country needs such a motive- 
power in the White House; it needs a generous 
fountain there. In one word, it needs some- 
body ditferent from the present incumbent; and 


nobody knows this better than Speaker Blaine. | 


The personal imputation you make upon me 
I repel with the indignation of an honest man. 
I was a faithtul supporter of the President un- 
til somewhat tardily awakened by his painful 
conduct on the island of San Domingo, involv- 
ing the seizure of the war-power in violation of 
the constitution, and indignity to the black re- 
public in violation of international law; and 
when I remonstrated against these intolerable 
outrages I was set upon by those acting in his 
behalf. Such is the origin of my opposition. 
I could not have done less without failure in 
that duty which is with me the rule of life. Nor 
can | doubt that when partisan sentiments are 
Jess active you will regret the wrong you have 
done me. 

Meanwhile, I appeal confidently to the can- 
did judgment of those who, amidst all present 


that, as they are leaving our shores next week, 

| they may take this sentiment as applicable to 

| us as to them—that that nation is in the surest 

path of progress and elevation which the most 
clearly sees its own defects and most constantly 

| and persistently seeks to amend them. 

ADDRESS OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


| by serving as the mouth-pivce of this company 
| fora moment. The great deserts of this occa- 
' sion and the interests of this company might in- 
spire a greater coward than myselt. I shall share 
with this company the respect with which they 
regard thisembassy. It is full of romance to us. 
Hitherward come a people with whom our his- 
tory has been but little occupied, a people who 
have hidden themselves in their slow and pri- 
vate national growth. It is six hundred years, 
as I understand, since Marco Polo saw on the 
shores of the Yellow Sea one great island, and 
that island was one of the three islands of Japan 
—Niphon and Yesso and Kiovsoa. Columbus, 
it seems, took this book of Marco Polo in his 
hands, and when he arrived at Cuba he thought 
he had arrived at Japan. He had not come 
there, but he showed mankind the way from 





Mr. President and Gentlemen: I feel honored | 


country. There is something besides art in 
Japan that is interesting—namely, a certain 
strength in the constitution and the character of 
the Japanese, which seems to have been re- 
vealed by many of these emigrant scholars who 
have honored our country; namely, a certain 
force of mind allied to religion which marks 
their fidelity to their chiefs. I understand that 
if a young man in Japan finds that he cannot 
raise the young man whom he has undertaken 
to guard and attend to an equality to the very 
best of the class, and if he cannot raise him above 
those who are not his equals in rank, he suf- 
fers so much pain that he cannot return to that 
country; and he is drawn into a resolution that 
is self-sacrifice, and is prepared for the sui- 
cide of himself rather than that his fidelity to 
his chieftain shall fail. It is a very remarkable 
trait. We don’t understand it in our loose, 
mercantile, popular civilization, but it is a pro- 
digious power to those people that possess it. 
One thing was said to me in relation to this 
very interesting company of our friends—this : 
That they are, more than others, deeply interest- 
ed in education. They have, indeed, honored 
me—I am quite undeserving of that honor— 
with inquiries in regard to that I wish I could 
help them. I wish any of us could. The best ad- 
vice I can give to them is to say that next week, 
in this city, I understand, is to be held a meeting 
of the National Board of Education, in which, 
among other gentlemen and officers, is Mr. Har- 
ris of St. Louis in Missouri, who is the head there 
of the city education, and is besides the editor 
of the only journal of speculative philosophy 
edited in this country; a very learned and a 
very able man, and very able as I under- 
stand in this particular subject of education. I 
should wish my friends to make his acquain- 
tance, as I doubt not he would be very glad to 
make theirs. I don’t know any person that 
could advise them better on the subject. 
ADDRESS OF SECRETARY BOUTWELL. 
Gentlemen: I cannot but regard this as one 
of the happy and useful incidents connected 
with the great event which we are in one form 
and another considering to-night—the opening 
of the empire of Japan to the ideas and the 
commerce of the world. I will not flatter my- 
self, nor do violence to what I believe to be the 
truth, by assuming that they alone are to be the 
gainers by this great event. They will be pupils 
no doubt, but they will be teachers as well. It 
has been my good fortune to know many of the 
gentlemen who are your guests to-night, some 
of them fora long time, one of them who is to be 
the resident at Washington somewhat later. I 
have felt that in many particulars they are our 
superiors, the representatives of a different civ- 
ilization, but in some particulars no one can say 
it is not a higher civilization. Gentlemen who 
are around me will pardon me if I say in 
this particular that they are philosophical stu- 
dents and inquirers, taking nothing for grant- 
ed, as is perhaps too much the custom of our peo- 
ple, but investigating everything with great fidel- 
ity, fearlessly, and without prejudices. It isa 
great fact in the life of the people, and it foretells 
for them agreatfuture. It reveals possibly some- 
thing of the mysterious civilization by which 
they have preserved through twenty-five centu- 
ries one form of government, while in other parts 
of the world empires and principalities have 
risen and fallen and passed almost out of the 
mind of humanity. They, too, will open to us, 
or to another generation, a great volume of his- 
tory—we know not what it is, but a written his- 
tory of twenty-five centuries which must con- 
tain much that is of interest and value to the 
whole human race. In one particular we are 
in accord with Japan, as I understand it, and 
that is that there is freedom of opinion, of the 
widest discussion, and the final acceptance of 
the result reached by discussion. And now, 
Mr. President and gentlemen, if you will allow 
me to turn for one moment from these thoughts 
to a topic which may not be of so much interest 
to our guests as to the gentlemen around this 
table: The island of Japan lies, with reference 
to Asia, very much as the British isles do to the 
continent of Europe. Great Britain, by its sin- 
gular position, helped very much by its posi- 
tion, helped by its character, has become the 
great entrepot of Europe; it is the depot to 
which the commerce of the world tends with its 
two hundred millions of people. Japan occu- 
pies a similar position with reference to Asia, 
where there are three, four or five hundred mil- 
lions of people ready to accept the products of 
Europe and of America. We ought not to be 
indifferent to this great fact in presence of the 
efforts which the government and the people of 
Japan are making to establish friendly and com- 
mercial relations with thiscountry. Iam sorry 
to be compelled to admit that on the Atlantic 
Ocean our power has gradually diminished, but 
I wish to say to the gentlemen representing the 
business interests of the city of Boston that 
the time has now come for them, in connection 
with their brethren in other cities, to stimulate 
the government of the United States to such ef- 
forts as can be made, and to exert itself by such 
means as are at their command, for the purpose 
of taking possession of the Pacific Ocean, by 
steamships and such other means as are neces- 
sary, for the establishinent and prosecution of 
the business among us; that the Emperor of 
Japan may be made the means of carrying on a 
commerce between this country and the conti- 
nent of Asia, which will be beneficial in the 
highest degree, not only to us, but also to the 
country represented here to-night by the distin- 
guished gentlemen at this board. It may be of 
interest in this matter. I can only present it to 
you, the merchants of Boston, the merchants of 
New York, the merchants of San Francisco; 
you have it in your power to compel these things 
to be done; and that they ought to be done in 
the interests of this country, and also of Japan 
and Asia, is eminently true. [Applause.] In 
conclusion, Mr. President, because this action 
is for many, and not for one, I say that it is the 
duty and pleasure of the people and the govern- 
ment of the United States to cultivate friendly 
commercial and political relations with the gov- 
ernment and the people of Japan. [Applause. } 
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Mr. Sumner’s Position. 
No anti-slavery politician can believe for a 
moment that should Horace Greeley be elected 


President, and Senator Sumner become or not 


Secretary of State—which suggestion is the one 
single redeeming feature of the Greeley move- | 
ment—that any action of the latter will be in, 
the direction of an abandonment of his lifelong 
professions, or that he will consent, without 
vehement protest and opposition, to any viola- 
tion of the promises of the candidate or plat- 
form of the parties that will have placed the 
new administration in power. Whatever others 
may intend, we believe Senator Sumner will 
stand inflexibly by the civil aud political rights 
of the colored people, the integrity of the later 
constitutional amendments, the guarantees of 





the recent national revolution, and all the meas- 
ures which have marked his own political advo- 
cacy, and given honor to the Republican organ- 
ization, for the last ten years, whether in appli- 
cation at home or abroad. Our confidence in 
his principle and purpose is unhesitating and 
absolute. 

But in the alliance which has been formed 

between the few men who hold his views and 
have rendered, though in different degree, the 
same service as himself, and the intolerant, 
dogmatic, unprincipled Democratic party, there 
is reason to fear that little heed will be paid by 
the latter in the flush of victory to the profes- 
sions or the protestations of the former. A self- 
ish and grasping Democrat, in hours of com- 
parative plenty, is not a pleasant sight to behold. 
What he will prove when he is famishing for 
official food, as now, one can imagine. No 
barrier will stand between him and the accom- 
plishment of his purpose. Platforms, resolu- 
asseverations, declarations of repent- 
ance, all will go like chaff before the wind. 
He will take, so to speak, Horace Greeley by 
the throat, and, compressing his jugular, en- 
force with a terrible oath his demand for the 
best the house affords, assuring him in his own 
peculiar vernacular that but for himself and 
his friends he never would be in possession of 
kitchen and larder. Uf Mr. Greeley and Mr. 
Sumner think they will have influence enough 
to curb or control this devouring element of the 
Democratic party we must differ from them. 
We believe they will have comparatively little; 
and that, to all intents and purposes, we shall 
have the restoration of a political regime as 
weak as Buchanan’s and as clamorous and cor- 
morantish as Van Buren’s. 
One need but heed the utterances of ‘‘the 
faithful” of that party to learn what their expec- 
tations are; and, surely, their demands will fall 
very little short of their desires. Thus, Mr. 
Congressman Golladay of ‘Tennessee says that 
in ‘‘accepting Greeley the Democracy had not 
abandoned their principles, and in adopting 
their platform they had not ignored their record 
in the past. They recognized the thirteenth, 
fourteenth and fifteenth constitutional amend- 
ments as an existing fact, in the same sense that 
we recognize that Cain killed Abel and that 
Judas betrayed Christ. The Democracy did 
not believe they were just, or constitutionally 
and legally adopted.” Mr. Congressman Beck 
of Kentucky declares ‘‘that the Democrats sup- 
port Greeley simply as a means of getting into 
power, and that upon his election a Democratic 
Congress would not only prevent him from do- 
ing harm, but compel him to acquiesce in such 
measures as they deemed necessary.” A re- 
doubtable General Hodge of the same State 
maintains that, ‘“‘looking back now upon what 
he once considered the shattered and fruitless 
hopes of the South, he saw that the equal rights 
and sovereignty of the States would be restored, 
and that his comrades of the lost cause have not 
died in vain; that this anticipated triumph would 
be the victory for which they fought.” He also 
said that the election of Greeley meant the 
reatoration of John C. Breckenridge and other 
chivalric sons of the South to their former posi- 
tions of power and influence in the nation. The 
Richmond Jnguirer sneers at the accession of 
Senator Sumner to the ‘‘reform” cause as an 
annoyance equal to their present inflictions; the 
New York World deems the Senator’s letter 
good-enough electioneering food for the negroes; 
and the Quitman (Georgia) Banner prays that 
God’s thunderbolt may lay it lifeless when it so 
dishonors the confederate dead as to accept the 
resolution of the Cincinnati and Baltimore con- 
ventions that it ‘‘remembers with gratitude the 
heroism and sacrifices of the soldiers of the 
North”! These are but sample packages of the 
spirit of the real Democracy. 

Now, for Senator Sumner to lead the confid- 
ing black men and his lifelong white political 
associates into a movement that has these men 
and these organs for its exponents is to commit 
an error that no years of repentance and regret 
can atone. The very thought is a terrible one. 
Unless he has guarantees stronger than the 
proofs of holy writ of the absolute fidelity and 
truthfulness of the Democratic party to the re- 
sults of the war he has no right, from any 
cause, to use his past record to induce the trans- 
fer of honest and just men into the Demo- 
cratic camp. That they will be betrayed—or, 
at least, fall far short of securing what they 
have been promised, the acquiescence of the 
party in the measures secured by the war—we 
have no doubt. Nor do we take counsel of our 
fears. We know the Democratic organization 
—none better. We have been there; and we 
know that its restoration to power now will set 
back the hands on the dial of progress and re- 
generation that the country welcomes; that it 
will tend to distrust and commercial revulsion; 
and that if we have not a weak administration 
it will be only because it will be a bold and 
wicked one—a triumph of the followers over 
their leader. We believe that it will bequeath 
another and a more protracted struggle to our 
children to place the government in harmony 
with the Declaration of Independence—anoth- 
er civil contest that shall eclipse the late in 
intensity and extent. The old tactics of the 
South are even now repeated—to divide the 
North that it may conquer. Nothing could be 
more propitious in this direction than the defec- 
tion of leading Republicans from their party 
and an alliance with their old enemies. A few 
of our oldsentinels seem blind to every signal of 
danger, and trust, with childish credulity, the 
promises of their ever-bitter foes. Heaven 
grant that the virtue of our people may resist 
even thetr appeals to advance to the edge of 
this concealed yet palpably existing chasm of 
national disaster! 


tions, 





Where was Gov. Andrew ? 

It is rather amusing to observe how many 
people claim to speak for the late Gov. Andrew. 
Here comes along our old friend, Gen. Schouler, 
and justifies, in part, his support of Horace 
Greeley by remarking that he has no doubt that 
were the Governor living, he would be found 
supporting the same candidate—such were his 
sentiments in regard to the natural leaders of 
the South. Possibly, but not very probable. 
Gov. Andrew knew the value of brains, but he 
knew also the deep sense of loyalty and devo- 
tion to their government in the hearts of the 
American people, and full well evho attempted 
its overthrow and their degradation. But oth- 
ers have fancied they were the custodians of 
Mr. Andrew's ultimate judgment on all subluna- 
ry matters. We think it will be hard to con- 
vince Mr. Albert G. Browne, Jr., that he does 
not know, more surely than any other, just 
what Gov. Andrew would have done had he 
been living in this crisis of politics. Weare 
certain that Mr. Francis W. Bird, from the inti- 
macies and confidences that existed between 








them, can tell exactly where he would have 
been, and no other man’s opinion on the sub- 
ject in contravention woull be worth a straw. 
Equally certain are Mr. Whipple and the 
Transcript people that, when he developed his 
alcohol-as-food theory, he put his whole future 
political career as a map into their custody. 
Col. Harry Lee, all West-end, and the Union 
Club, know, as well as they know anything, 
that ‘‘the great war-Governor,” were he alive, 
would stand by the social renown of their set and 
do nothing that did not enlist the sympathies of 


And so with the hundred other coteries, clubs, 
associations and individuals that recognized the 
Governor’s acquaintance or membership. Each 
knew him best, and each is best qualified to 
speak his sentiments! As for the Governor him- 
self, why—he is, lamentably, dead; and there- 
fore any one can claim him, and will not be con- 
tradicted! But it is a cheap endorsement, after 
all. 





Anomalies. 

That Mr. Sumner should persistently desig- 
nate Horace Greeley as an ‘‘original abolition- 
ist” when he sustained Harrison, Clay, Taylor 
and Scott for the presidency against Liberty- 
party or Free-soil candidates,,and down to 1856, 
and even later, was not over-choice in his lan- 
guage concerning the acts and nominations of 
the voting anti-slavery men! 

That he should object to Gen. Grant because 
he voted for Buchanan, when he now proposes 
to cooperate with men in behalf of Mr. Greeley 
who not only were Democrats long before, but 
all through the war, and who openly spurn any 
alliance with the Republican supporters of the 
Baltimore nominee! 

That he should rebuke (by comparison) Gen. 
Grant’s military education at the public ex- 
pense, when he has repaid a thousand-fold all 
that education cost in preserving the integrity 
of the government under which the orator has 
the opportunity to cast his animadversions as 
well as to gather political experience, equally 
at the expense of the nation! 

That he should claim to have supported Pres- 
dent Grant’s administration till the San Domin- 
go ‘‘usurpation,” and yet ring the changes on 
his nepotism, receiving of gifts, military rings, 
etc., all of which had transpired or been patent 
long before San Domingo was introduced, and 
consequently till then without his condemna- 
tion! 





MINOR MATTERS. 
“Senator SuMNER’S Letrer.”—We print in 
another column what may be considered Sena- 
tor Sumner’s precise and definite statement of 
those personal relations with President Grant 
generally spoken of as his ‘‘quarrel.” As such 
we welcome it, and cheerfully give it place. In 
what the Commonwealth printed, last week, it 
sought to give the exact facts, ‘‘with malice 
toward none, and charity for all.” We are 
glad to be corrected wherever we have erred; 
and we are free to ask any similar statements 
that will place the matter exactly right. We 
are entering upon an epoch in national affairs 
that will prove of more than ordinary interest 
to the student of political history, and we can be 
none too sure of our premises, whether pertain- 
ing to individuals or principles. Let us, then, 
have all the light possible. 


Tue Ipentity oF Dr. Livinastone.—There 
have been very serious doubts relative to the 
New York Herald’s correspondent, Mr. Stanley, 
and the assertions that he had seen Dr. Living- 
stone and brought letters from him. In Eng- 
land, France and Germany, as well as in this 
country, the anthenticity of the letter to the 
Herald, purporting to be from Dr. Livingstone, 
has been questioned. The German geographer, 
Dr. Kiepert, thinks he has found in it ‘‘geo- 
graphical blunders” which indicate that Stanley 
‘‘invented” the letter; it would, however, be un- 
safe to put much confidence in evidence of 
this kind, for Dr. Livingstone’s discoveries are 
correcting a good many blunders of modern ge- 
ographers and making it plain that Ptolemy 
and his predecessors knew much more than the 
moderns of Africa and the Nile. Probably the 
skepticism which suspected Stanley of false- 
hood and forgery is due more to the fact that 
his exploit is extraordinary than to anything 
else. It has been difficult to realize and believe 
that a newspaper could send out a correspond- 
ent to visit Central Africa and bring home news 
and letters from the ‘‘lost” explorer. Still, Dr. 
Livingstone’s letter to the Herald was not pre- 
cisely what one would naturally expect him to 
write, under such circumstances. A letter of 
acknowledgment, free from everything like an 
attempt to give an account of his adventures, 
would have been much less liable to suspicion. 
In fact, there are some things in that letter 
which justify the suspicion that it was not all 
written by Dr. Livingstone. If there were 
nothing more to make out the case for Stan- 
ley, skepticism would be reasonable, for Stan- 
ley is, no doubt, capable of doing what was 
suspected. He is said to have a genius for 
senational romancing, to which he has some- 
times given play. But, since that letter was 
published, he has furnished for publication 
in the Herald other testimony to the correct- 
ness of his reports. This consists of notes 
from the British ‘‘Foreign Office,” acknowledg- 
ing ‘‘the receipt of a package containing letters 
and dispatches from Dr. Livingstone,” which 
was delivered to the British ambassador in Paris 
for transmission to London. The first of these 
notes was written by a clerk, by order of the 
minister. The other purports to have been 
written by Earl Granville himself, on hearing 
that Stanley's veracity was doubted. Besides, 
the son of Dr. Livingstone recognizes the auto- 
graph of his father; and, under date of the 7th 
inst., we learn that Sir Henry Rawlinson, Pres- 
ident of the Royal Geographical Society, has 
written to Stanley, thanking him for communi- 
cating intelligence with regard to Dr. Living- 
stone to the society, and referring to his enter- 
prise in terms of the highest praise. 


Gen. Jonun A. Dix on Horack GreeLeEY.— 
One of the best letters that the present political 


who says :— 
I am opposed to Mr. Greeley,— 


to a firm, steady and consistent administration | 
of the government. 
2. Because he has usually been found among | 
the most extreme ultraists on the great ques- | 
tions of political and social duty which have | 
been brought under public discussion during the | 
last quarter of a century. 
3. Because he has been the advocate (and in | 
this instance persistently) of that most unjust | 
and unequal commercial system which is des- | 
troying our mercantile and shipping interests, | 
and heaping up enormous accumulations of | 
wealth in the hands of the protected classes, to 
the oppression and impoverishment of all others. 
4. Because he 1s associated, in relation~ nist 
or less intimate, with some of the chief plunder- | 
ers of the city of New York, justly warranting | 
the apprehension that, through his complicity, | 
or his facile disposition, the same system of| 
fraud and corruption which has disgraced the | 
municipal government of that city may be car- | 
ried to more infamous extremes in the adminis- 
tration of the federal government; and 
5. Because in the darkest hour of the coun- | 
ry’s peril, when a traitorous combination had | 
been formed to overthrow the government, he | 
openly counseled the cowardly policy of non- 
resistance, and an acquiescence in the dissolu- 
tion of the Union whenever the cotton States 
should make up their minds to go. 
The coalition wuich bas been formed to pro- 
mote his election is one of the most extraordi- 
nary in the history of parties, in respect both 
to the discordant elements it embraces and the 
surrender of principles it involves. The Cin- 
cinnati convention, called to bring before the 
people important measures of reform, nomina- 
ted him greatly to the surprise of the whole 
country, knowing him, in regard to one of these 
measures, to be an implacable opponent—nomi- 
nated him, too, against the wishes and judg- 
ment of the chief promoters of the movement, 





the best blood and the: best culture of the town. 








who accepted him either with an avowed or an 


ill-concealed disgust 
creditable to their feelings if the act of accep- 
tance were not utterly irreconciliable with their 
principles. 
timore indorsed and commended him to the sup- 
port of their party—not as the exponent of any 
principle they have professed or any measures 
they have advocated, but as a known and bitter 
opponent of both—the man who, perhaps, of 
all others, has been the most malignant assail- 
ant of the Democracy, impeaching its integrity, 
traducing its motives, and villifying its charac- 
ter. 
didate for the chief-magistracy of the Union is 
the most conspicuous abandonment of political 
principles known to party contests. 
to be seen whether the great body of the Demo- 
cratic voters, and the true friends of reform, 
can be made parties to this unscrupulous coali- 
tion between political leaders. 


his most sincere friends admit. 
rors had been fourfold as numerous he would, 
in my opinion, be a much safer chief-magistrate 
than Mr. Greeley. 
done much for which he deserves the thanks of 
the country. 


872. 
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which would be far more 


The Democratic convention at Bal- 


The adoption of such a man as their can- 


It remains 


That Gen. Grant has committed mistakes, 


But if his er- 


He has, in that capacity, 


Above all, he has kept it at peace, 


notwithstanding the efforts of sensation jour- 
nals and popularity-seeking politicians to pro- 


equal rights at home, and whose profound sym- 
pathies were ever given to the friends of liberty 
of all races and nationalities abroad ?” 
The feeling of the colored citizens of Boston 
towards Mr. Sumner finds expression in the fol- 
lowing verses written by Mr. Elijah W. Smith, 
one of their number, and employed as head- 
waiter at Young’s Hotel, which he communi- 
cates to the 7'raveller :— 
And hast thou left us? We had reared 
Within our hearts a shrine 
Round which our best affections clung ; 
The name thereon was thine! 
When others basely bowed their heads 
Before the despot’s will, 
We saw with gratitude and pride 
Thy banner waving still! 
And canst thou falter when to arms 
The bugle calls the true, 
When ’tween the future and the past 
The lines are drawn anew? 
When freedom calls upon her sons 
To rally once again, 
And save from ruin that for which 
Brave thousands have been slain? 
We fondly hoped thy snowy plume 


voke hostilities with Spain on the question of 
Cuba, and with Great Britain on the Alabama 
claims and the fisheries. 
titles to the approval of his fellow-citizens, and 
of his invaluable services during the late civil 
war, they should set him aside for Mr. Greeley ; 
if the latter, a mere erratic politician, untried 
in any important public trust, should be elevat- 
ed to the chief-magistracy of the Union—a 
Union which would not now exiet if his counsels 


If, regardless of these 


Would lead our legions on, 
And as of old thy clarion notes 
Would hail the battle won; 
But to our anxious, listening ear 
There comes no rallying cry ; 
Thy turrets hang no banners out 
As freedom’s hosts sweep by. 
Still, if thou wilt not, can not break 
The spell that binds thee now, 
If, unrelenting, thou wilt tear 


1. Because I believe him to be as ‘‘unstable | 
as water,” perpetually floundering (to carry out | 
the scriptural figure) amid the surges of opin- | 
ion, and deficient in all the requisites essential | 


had been followed—and if the man who, of all 
others, has done the most to preserve it should 
be discarded for a successor so ill-qualified and 
so unscrupulously nominated and sustained, the 
example would be most deplorable in its influ- 
ence on all high motives to political action, and 
justify the most painful forebodings as to the 
future. 





POLITICAL MENTION. 


at Worcester, on Wednesday, the 28th. 
of for the suceessorship to Banks in Congress. 


colored voters urging their support of Grant. 


advocacy. 
known characteristics. 


peachment—is out for Greeley. 


doubtful lot. Who next? 


for Governor in this State, goes for Grant. 


Francis, senior and junior. 


man. 
question is we do not see. 


men’s Bureau was a graduate of West Point.” 


and four of the nine Congressmen. 


success. 
antee fund anywhere to secure the loss? 


pears to have had some political 
There was a regular Greeleyite 
ticket, for which all the regular 


nary zeal. 
opposing ‘‘citizen’s ticket’ 


beaten in the chief city of Kentucky.” 


by 3000 majority. 
concerning Henry Wilson’s 


he does. He talks of ‘‘the 
not organized till 1848, and says Wilson, Banks, 
Burlingame, and others, when the Knownoth- 


ing team ‘“‘proved as rotten as the coalition 


Free-Soil party.” As the last rose some six 
years before the Knownothings culmimated, the 
venerable correspondent has got his cart before 
his horse. 
course his theories as to motives and purposes 
are of little value save to show that he will 
never forgive those who stamped out the Whig 
party. 

The Commonwealth is mistaken in its state- 
ment that the President had ‘‘again and again 
expressed his willingness to meet Mr. Sumner 
on friendly terms.” We have it from authority 
that neither the editor of the Commonwealth nor 
his party will question, that President Grant, on 
being approached with a view to reconciliation 
by a gentleman, replied that if Mr. Sumner 
should say that he was desirous of being on 
friendly terms with him he would not believe 
him.— Saturday Evening Gazette. 

We would that we could put on record any 
ameliorating circumstance pertaining to this un- 
fortunate difference between our Senator and 
the President, such as the Gazette suggests. Our 
authority is a gentleman who shares the friend- 
ship of both the eminent individuals named, and 
who has sought strenuously to reconcile the quar- 
rel. We have his authority for our present state- 
ment that when he last appealed to the Presi- 


exigency has called forth is that of Gen. Dix, | dent to terminate this estrangement he said with 


promptness and cordiality: ‘‘I should be glad 
to be on friendly terms with Mr. Sumner; but 
when he proclaims everywhere that morally, in- 
tellectually and socially I occupy a lower plane 
than any other occupant of the presidential 





The Republican State Convention will be held 
Alley, Gooch, Norton and Potter are talked 
Wendell Phillips is to write a letter to the 


Mr. Garrison has written a letter of reproba- 
tion to Mr. Sumner for his preseut position and Mr. 
It is marked by the writer's well- 


Ex-Senator Fowler, of Tennessee—anti-im- 
The Greeley 
‘“‘Republican” cohorts are becoming a generally 

y 


John Quincy Adams, the ‘‘young lion of the 
Democracy,” and for several years its candidate 
So 
do all the rest of the family, including Charles 


The Independent says: ‘‘Mr. Sumner tells 
his correspondents that Grant was educated at 
West Point, and that Greeley was a self-made 
This is true; but what its bearing on the 
President Johnson, 
a self-made man, proved a traitor to the ne- 
groes; and the superintendent of the Freed- 


A week's doubt has been removed by hearing 
that North Carolina has elected the Republican 
ticket, with Gov. Caldwell, by 2,000 majority, 
The De- 
mocracy and Assistant Democracy put out their 
roosters and burnt their powder in hopes of a 
We want to know if there is a guar- 


The city election, in Louisville, Monday, ap- 
significance. 
Democratic 
organs and 
agencies of that party worked with extraordi- 
The Courter-Journal described the 
as ‘‘virtually a radi- 
cal ticket,” and said ‘‘we cannot afford to have 
it go abroad that the Democratic party has been 
The 
‘‘citizen’s ticket” was supported by Republicans 
and anti-Greeley Democrats ; and it was elected 


The ‘‘Old Whig” who writes in the Courier 
K nownothingism 
must be very old to mix up parties and dates as 
Free-Soilers of 
1845,” when, in fact, the Free-Soil party was 


plank,” cast their fortunes with ‘‘the rising 


With such confusion as to dates, of 


chair, how am I to approach him for reconcitia~| 


ition unless he affords me the opportunity ?”” 


That opportunity, we are forced to believe, was 
not tendered. 

Senator Wilson is annoyed at the false and 
garbled reports of his sayings by political ene- 
mies, and writes with mingled indignation and 
pride to the editor of the State Journal, of 
Madison, Wis., that ‘‘born in extreme poverty, 


| having endured the hard lot the sons of poverty 


ire too often forced to endure, I came to man- 


_ivod passionately devoted to the creed of hu- 


man equality. All my life I have cherished as 
a bright hope and avowed as a living faith the 
doctrine that all men, without distinction of 
color, race or nationality, should have complete 
liberty and exact equality—all the rights I asked | 
for myself. My thoughts, my words, my pen, | 
my votes, have been consecrated for more than 
thirty-six years to human rights. In the con- 
stitutional convention of Massachusetts, in 
eight years’ service in her Legislature, in more 
than seventeen years’ service in the Senate of | 
the United States, in tiireee a lundred public 


acdresses, in the press, in speeches and writings 
that would fill many columns and make thou- 
sands of pages, I have iterated and reiterated 
the doctrines of equal rights for all conditions | but he maintained for him nothing but the kind- 
of men. Is it not, my dear sir, passing strange, 
then, that partisarship should so blind men to a 
sense of truth, justice and fair play that they 
would forge and print abhorent sentiments, in- | came from Mr. Sumner’s lips until after the dis- 
sulting to God and man, and charge them upon | covery of the outrages in San Domingo, and 
one whose life has been given to the cause of | especially in the black republic, against which 


} 


| 


time. 


The laurel from thy brow; 
If thou wilt falter when again 
"Neath other banners stand 
Our ancient foe, who oft ere this 
Hath felt thy conquering brand, 
Then, tare thee well! not e’en thy voice 
Can call us from the way 
Thine eloquence hath pointed out, 
To freedom’s perfect day. 
If, by enchantment, thou has turned 
To monument of stone, 
Then, hopeful still, though sorrowing, 
We'll tread our path alone! 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Madame Parepa-Rosa has received the Beet- 
hoven gold medal from the London Philhar- 
monic society. 

Editor :—Your correspondent asks the 
author of this :— 


‘*Better trust all and be deceived, 

And weep that trust and that deceiving, 
Than doubt one heart that, if believed, 
Had blessed thy life with true believing. 
Oh, in this mocking world too fast 

The doubting fiend o’ertakes our youth! 
Better be cheated to the last 

Than lose the blessed hope of truth.” 


Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler—to be found in 
her printed volume of poems. wh ga 


Literary men hold out well. Mr. Carlyle, Sir 
Charles Lyell and Mr. Darwin are all over 
threescore and ten. Sir Roderick Murchison 
recently died in full harness at a very advanced 
age. Of French authors, Michelet, who has 
just published his thirtieth historical work, ‘‘His- 
tory of the Nineteenth Century,” is 74. Guizot, 
at the age of 85, is publishing a history of 
France, in monthly parts. Another busy his- 
torian, Mignet, is 76. Victor Hugo is in his 
71st year; and Littre, of the same age, still con- 
tributes an occasional book, and edits a review. 
America’s older literary gentlemen are all well- 
advanced—Alcott, Emerson, Longfellow, Ban- 
croft, Holmes, and numerous others. 


Mrs. Victoria E. Dean, 27 Lawrence street, 
Boston, prints a card in the New York papers 
complaining that women, unaccompanied by gen- 
tlemen, cannot obtain rooms at New York ho- 
tels. 
last Wednesday night from house to house, and 
everywhere was refused admittance; and she 
wishes to know whether respectable women 
‘have a right to the hospitality of hotels or not. 
This is one of the insults that come from the de- 
nial of the equality of women. Mrs. Livermore 
was served in the same way on one occasion, 
as we have heard her narrate, and she finally 
obtained a room by planting herself down ina 
chair in the office and declaring that she would 
not remove from under that roof that night— 
that if a room was not given her she would 
sleep in her chair all night, and the house should 
have the credit with all the world of allowing it, 
for she would publish the facts. It is needless 
Mrs. Dean, know- 
ing Mrs. Livermore’s treatment of refractory 
landlords, might have tried the same remedy had 
she been a strong and resolute woman. 


to say she obtained a room. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


“Senator Sumner’s Letter.” 
oe 

SOME COMMENTS ON AN ARTICLE IN “THE 

COMMONWEALTH” OF AUG. 3d, 1872. 


BY A FRIENDLY HAND. 


(1.) ‘‘We publish enough of the letter to 
show that his private and personal griefs have 
led to this melancholy result.”—The outrage in 
San Domingo, with indignity to the black re- 
public, was the occasion of the first criticism of 
Mr. Sumner, followed by Presidential assault. 

(2.) “He bids his countrymen foster and 
strengthen, so far as his voice and influence can 
go, the foes of every measure that he has during 
his long period strenuously urged.”—A mis- 
take. Nothing of the kind is found in his letter. 
(3.) ‘*And what, in truth, is this Democratic 
party to which Mr. Sumner invites us ?”—Mr. 
Sumner invites to support Horace Greeley, an 
original abolitionist, whom it is absurd to reject 


to “Tt would be the height of self-delusion 
for us to attribute this advice of Senator Sum- 
ner wholly to a sense of duty.”—Thus the edi- 
tor, while proffering ‘‘love,” opens the way tu 
impeach the motives of Mr. Sumner. ‘This is 
unjust. 

(5.) ‘Every attempt at reconciliation has 
failed, not on the part of the President, who has 
again and again signified his willingness to 
sg es Sumner on friendly terms.”—A pure 
inventioi/ Nobody ever let Mr. Sumner know 
that, the President was ready to meet him on 
friehdly terms; while Mr. Sumner has always 
said that it was for the President to choose re- 
lations with him. In a statement made in 
March, 1871, and printed in June, 1871, Mr. 
Sumner says: ‘“‘I have precisely the relations 
which the President has chosen.” Then again, ’ 
in his speech of May 21, 1872, he says: ‘“The 
elect of forty millions has no right to quarrel 
with anybody. Of this be assured, in every 
quarrel he is the offender, according to the fact, 
as according to every reasonable presumption; 
especially is he responsible for its continuance. 
The President can always choose his relations 
with any citizen. But he chooses discord.” 

(6.) ‘*The attempt at reconciliation failed on 
the part of the latter” (Mr. Sumner].—Never! 
Another mistake. The editor has been misin- 
formed. He should have had correct informa- 

tion before impeaching a friend. 

(7.) Mr. Sumner is represented as ‘‘disap- 

pointed that the leading Republican Senators 

should nat have been consulted in making up 

his Cabinet."—A mistake. Mr. Sumner had 

no disappointment. He agreed with others in 

not thinking the course of the President wise; 





est sentiments. 
(8.) In what follows there is confusion of 
Not a word except in friendship ever 
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because the Democrats support him. mm 
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he remonstrated, earnestly, but without allusion 
to the President. This was in executive session 
of the Senate in the summer of 1871. Then 
came the Presidential assaults, and sayings of 
the President reported, with the removal of 
Mr. Motley. 

(9.) ‘‘A reconciliation with the President 
would have made God and the angels rejoice, 
could he have forgotten and forgiven the slights 
and wrongs put upon him.”—When the editor 
is no longer blinded by his partisan feelings he 
will confess that Mr. Sumner thought of ‘‘the 
slights and wrongs put upon” the colored race, 
and of his duties with regard to a Presidential 
candidate who, on his conscience, Mr. Sumne 
thought unfit. 

(10.) ‘It is to this party and this power, 
however much we may disguise the fact, that 
Mr. Sumner has lent himself, through his es- 
trangement from the President.”—The editor 
will not easily forgive himself for this charge, 
which is unfounded. 

(11.) It is understood that at the beginning 
of the last session of Congress two Senators 
called on the President, hoping to mollify him 
toward Mr. Sumner, but utterly failed in their 
endeavor. At a later day, another gentleman 
in personal relations with the President, passed 
an evening with him, and found him in the same 
mood. One of the Senators, in speaking of the 
President on this occasion, said: ‘‘Well, he is a 
cuss !” 





BRIEF NOTES. 

The receipts from exhibiting the Coliseum 
amount to $40 a day. 

Secretary Boutwell is enjoying a brief vaca- 
tion on his farm at Groton. 

A lady correspondent writes us: ‘*Mr. Sum- 
ner’s course has broken my political heart!” 

A portion of Daniel Webster’s homestead at 
Marshfield has been sold at auction this week 
at $95 per acre. 

* asked at the Japan- 
ese banquet—in deference to the religious views 
of the distinguished Buddhists present. 


There was no ‘blessing’ 


The committee to entertain the Japs from the 
Board of Trade, with Mr. M. P. Kennard at its 
head, did certainly discharge its duty in extra- 
successful manner. 

The stay-at-home club has been delighted 
with the music of the French band this week. 
There are many worse experiences than a sum- 
mer season in Boston. 

It is probable the Coliseum property will be 
put into the hands of trustees to manage for the 
Executive Committee, with whom Mr. Gilmore 
will arrange for concerts, ete 

An association has been formed in town to 

give excursions into the country to the poor, 
but it moves very slowiy. It will probably be 
October betore the first one is off. 
Fashionable ladies in New York announce 
that they will hereafter ride horseback in Cen- 
tral Park after the manner of Yosemite valley 
visitors—in short, astride the horse. 

Bulletin No. containing a list of the more 
important books placed in the Boston public 
library during April, May and June, 1872, has 
It has the titles of about 900 


we) 


amy 


just been issued. 
distinct works. 

The National Education Society have been 
having some valuable sessions this week in this 
city, with a ‘reception” in Faneuil Hall by the 
Men and women alike par- 
ticipate, in the discussions. 


city governiment, 


Hasn't enough been said about that insigniti- 
cant excrescence, the pest-house, in the Boston 
papers’ A visiting stranger, or one so intend- 
ing, might suppose we were all dying of the 
sunall-pox here, such is the hubbub made. 

New York is certainly a great city. While 
the Japanese embassy was dining at Delmoni- 
co's, as special guests, the crowds of outsiders 
pushed into the hall and eat up all the cake and 
cream and drank the wines without limit! 

The tirst election by ballot in England took 
place in the borough of Boston, in Lincolnshire. 
The successtul candidate, oddly enough, was a 
“Mr. Best.” May the best man always win in 
the Bostons on both sides of the Atlantic.— 
Transcript. 

Hon. Otis Norcross, with a quick eye to the 
business needs of Boston, urges the completion 
of the filling of the South Boston flats and the 
building of the avenues thence to the city prop- 
er to add to our railway terminal facilities, tor 
which we are now suffering as a community. 

Plymouth church, Brooklyn, celebrates its 
Rev. H. W. Beecher, Oc- 
tuber Sth to Lith next, and wants the old mem- 


“silver wedding” to 


bers, from the ends of the earth, to send their 
names and address to the **clerk of the church,’ 
so that all may have invitations and information. 

Harper & Brothers bave published, with full 
tables, notes and index, the “United States Tariff 
and Internal Revenue Law,” passed last June, 
together with the acts to which it is amendatory. 
The manual is a very convenient one, and will 
commend itself to all business men, and espe- 
cially all revenue officers. A. Williams & Co. 
have it. 





A capital map for the present political season 
is Case's Political Chart,” which gives a com- 
plete synopsis of the political history of the 
country for the past fifty years, including the | 
presidential vote and names of candidates at | 
every election, the vote at the last State elec- | 
tions, number of electors, population, areas, | 
and various other statistics. [It should be in all } 
elub and editorial rooms. 

There is warm friendship between Colonel | 
Forney and Senator Sumner, though they differ 
widely as to Gen. Grant’s merits, as will be seen | 
by this extract from the former's journal of a | 
recent date, touching the rumor of his going- | 
over to Greeley : 

While we have no explanations to make in 
regard to Grant and Wilson, and no apologies | 
for our Course on State issues, taken after full | 
and due consideration and in the face of every | 
possible consequence, we laugh to scorn the 
idea that, under any circumstances, we can be | 
found weak or wanting in their support. We | 
are for both because they have served the na- | 
tion in her extremity, Jecause their record 1s 
without stain, because they are fit for the places 
they have filled, and because they will continue 
the government in the hands ot those who have 
secured us the ten thousand blessings resulting | 
trom the overthrow of the rebellion. 


| 

Se | 

Business Notes. 

Messrs. Cleaveland & Leonard's croquet-sets 
are the preference of all good players. 

Phe sewer department of the city of Boston 

asks for proposals forsome new work which has 


been determined upon 


Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Co. have, it will be 
seen, a Very strong testimonial from Mr. Strauss 


in behaif of (heir prinos 
are 


Co., and Spencer, | 


Some good investments suggested by 
Messrs. Kidder, Peabody « 
Vila & Co., in our columns, this week. 

Messrs. Macullar, Williams & Parker have 
reduced their prices on all summer clothing 
and make it easy for a handsome outfit next 
season. 

Messrs. J. F. Paul & Co., of the Bay-State 
Mills, offer great inducements to purchasers of 
tancy woods by reason ot the removal of their 
establishment. 

The ‘‘Turkish hair tonic” is indeed, as the ad- 
yertisement claims, a superior and harmless 





of the old members of his church, some of whom 
| are still living, in honor to the community. Dea- 


| class. 


/and found favor in the eyes of God. 
| the past year an associate pastor had been pro- | 


preparation for the hair. We purpose making 
personal use of it, satisfied that its ingredients 
may even be taken into the system without in- 
jury. 

Messrs. Cushman & Brooks, 37 Temple place, 
are covering the heads of half the summer visi- 
tors with hats. They are so prosperous with 
their sales that we understand they have leased 
the adjoining store, and will soon have an es- 
tablishment second to none for elegance. 


Messrs. Osgood & Co. publish this week 
‘Sam Lawson’s Oldtown Fireside Stories,” by 
Mrs. Stowe, in a new form, and cheaper than 
the first edition; and ‘‘The Adventures of 
Philip, and Shabby-Genteel Story,” by Thack- 
eray, the sixth volume of the ‘‘Kensington” 
edition of that fine author’s works. 

Mr. Eichberg’s ‘‘Boston Conservatory of Mu- 
sic” has always held a high position, and his 
pupils have proved among the best instructed of 
our conservatories. It is a pleasure therefore 
to call attention to the opening of the fall term, 
which takes place on the 16th of next month. 
The particulurs will be found in our ‘‘special 
notices.” 

Messrs. Driver Brothers & Winch, in the 
Globe Theater building, have taken the Boston 
agency for the Weber pianos, and already have 
made quite a mark in the trade. Mrs. Charles 
Moulton, the distinguished vocalist, purchased 
the first instrument disposed of in Boston, which 
was complemented in New York by Johann 
Strauss purchasing one to take home with him. 
They have upright pianos, which are alike ele- 
gant and unsurpassed in melody. 

Political clubs, this year, will find Messrs. 
Haughton, Perkins, Woods & Co., No. 1 Win- 
throp square, complete outfitters. They have 
everything that the enthusiastic young men will 
want—capes, hats, torches, belts, etc., etc., and 
of excellent quality, at very low prices. They 
have, in particular, a torch that will burn seven 
hours, that needs no trimming, and that by a 
simple arrangement can be made to elongate its 
flame to three feet! Just the thing for salutes. 
See their advertisement. 





Dramatic Notes. 
THE ‘‘GLOBE.” 

‘‘Humpty Dumpty” still continues to draw 
large audiences, who laugh till their sides ache 
at the nonsense of Geo. L. and C. K. Fox. The 
rest of the mammoth combination are as good 
as ever, and elicit showers of applause. Two 
weeks are all that remain of ‘‘Humpty Dump- 
ty. 

THE ‘‘ST. JAMES.” 

‘‘Buffalo Bill” has taken possession of this 
stage, and nightly is greeted by the largest 
audiences of the season, and thunders of ap- 
plause. The play is thrilling, and is well put 
upon the stage and performed. 

The following is the list of the company at 
this theater for the season of 1872-73: Messrs. 
C. W. Couldock, W. E. Sheridan, J. T. Ray- 
mond, C. Leslie Allen, H. F. Daly, J. B. Ful- 
ler, Hart Conway, H. A. Rendle, E. B. Holmes, 
Creswick, J. H. Conner, Gustavus Levick, D. 
S. Harkins, G. Conner, J. Wentworth, Aldrich 
and W. R. Floyd, Mrs. Thomas Barry, Miss 
Josie Orton, Miss Amelia Harris, Mrs. A. 
Hind, Miss Laura Phillips, Mrs. T. M. Hunter, 
Misses Athena, Lizzie Hunt, E. C. Foster, Liz- 
zie Queen, S. Henley, Lucy Kenway, Mrs. Hall. 
Mr. Thomas B. Glessing, Scenic Artist; B. B. 
Harris, Master Machinist; Miss Annie Endress, 
Costumer ; Geo. Seavy, Gasman; Geo. B. Farns- 
worth, Treasurer. 





About-Town Notes. 
REV. DR. NEALE’S THIRTY-FIFTH PASTORATE ANNI- 
VERSARY. 


A very pleasant occasion was Sunday last to 
the former and present attendants of the First 
Baptist church, on Somerset street, when hun- 
dreds of the friends of the society and ot their 
long-settled pastor assembled to commemorate 
his settlement over the society thirty-five years 
ago. The venerable Doctor was as genial, as 
frank, as confiding, as ever; and the hearts of 
his people warmed towards him as lovingly as 
in his and their palmiest days. The sermon of 
the morning was appropriate to the commemo- 
ration, of course. After a suitable, even elo- 
quent and very pertinent, introduction, he said 
the first Sunday of August, 1837, he preached 
his first sermon in Boston. Mr. Michael Webb, 
present that day, was then church clerk, and 
wrote the letter of invitation, and afterwards 
signed the official documents which cemented 
the new relation. When the new minister alight- 
ed from the old stage-coach he was met by 
Sunday-school scholars, and one of those boys 
is now living, occupying an honorable position 
as an officer of the Commonwealth—probably 
the Hon. William H. Learnard, Jr., of the State 
Senate. The previous minister, Mr. Hague, 
had been a man prepossessing and popular, and 
the change was felt by some, one of the Sunday- 
school boys (said to be Hon. John M. 8S. Wil- 
liams) coming frankly and saying that he did 
not like him, but would try. Dr. Neale re- 
called with pleasure the frequent recurrence of 
soul-stirring revivals in the old church, corner 
of Hanover and Union streets. There, in 1341- 
"42, Elder Jacob Knapp led a great revival; and 
though the speaker differed honestly with the 
elder in some points, and generally as to the value 
of revivals, he would give him, through God, 
cerdit for his labors here. The speaker was 
thankful that he had been instrumental in intro- 
ducing herg Revs. Phineas Stowe and Leonard 
A. Grimes, who had each done much in their 
The Doctor recalled many 


spheres for good. 


| is the only prompt, efficient and safe remedy. 





con Thomas Foster, superintendent of his first 
Sunday school, was now teacher of the Bible 
In the old church were members of the 


| Gould, Gair, Hill, Learnard, Whitney, Simpson, | 
| BOSTON 


Sands, Jones, and other families. Deacons 
Snow and Loring gave him their advice, as well | 
as later ones, who had proved faithful and) 
worthy without exception. Father Winslow | 
was mentioned as the veteran church-sexton, 
and Timothy Rice, who made no excuse of his 
hard day’s work, but was always found at even- 
ing meetings to comfort and exhort, and who | 
showed then those sterling qualities which have 
been inherited by his distinguished daughter, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. The relations of the 
speaker with this people had been harmonious 
During 


vided for the increased needs of the church. In| 


| conclusion Dr. Neale spoke of his advancing 


age and quoted with much feeling the beautiful | 
lines ending :-— 
**And so, beside the rolling sea, 
I wait the muffled oar, 
Assured no harm can come to me 
On ocean or on shore.” 
The active pastors of Boston who are seniors 
ef Rey. Dr. Neale in service are Rev. Dr. Bartol, 


March, 1537; Rev. Dr. Blagden, 1836; Rev. Dr. | 


| Lothrop, 1834; Rev. Dr. Adams, 1834; Rev. 


Dr. Robbins, 1833; Rev. Dr. Worcester, 1828. 





VISIT OF 

The long-looked for visit of Mr. Iwakura and 
his associates of the Japanese embassy was re- 
alized on Friday last, when, early in the morn- 
ing, they made their appearance and were wel- 
comed by the city authorities and the committee 
of the Board of Trade. After breakfast they 
visited Faneuil Hall, Quincy market, and other 
places of interest, and at five o'clock in the af- 
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| that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 


its classes. 


| Shawmut avenue, first street north of Dover street), 


ternoon sat down to a magnificent banquet at 
the Revere House given by the merchants of 
Boston, and at which Hon. A. H. Rice most 
happily presided. The fame of the hotel suf- 
fered no eclipse, but was rather augmented, by 
the entertainment, which, in all its appointments, 
was profuse and superb. The floral decorations 
by Messrs. William Doogue and Dee & Doyle 
were so tasteful as to be of universal admira- 
tion. The bills of fare on satin were elegantly 
decorated in water-colors by a talented lady, and 
never were birds, flowers and foliage more ac- 
curately or brilliantly depicted. The addresses 
were all happy, as will be seen by those of 
Messrs. Hoar, Emerson and Boutwell, which 
we give elsewhere, as we do also the witty 
poem of Mr. Holmes. Other speakers were 
Mr. Rice; Judge Russell, for the President of 
the United States; Gov. Washburn, for the 
State; Mayor Gaston, for the city; Marshall P. 
Wilder, for all conditions of men; and Charles 
Wolcott Brooks, Japanese consul at San Fran- 
cisco. It was in all respects a delightful occa- 
sion of international good-will. 

On Saturday morning the embassy went to 
Lawrence and Lowell to see the great mills for 
the production of cottons and dress-fabrics, as 
well as carpets, &c. All the operations of the 
machinery were carefully and closely watched 
by the foreigners, and they seemed especially 
interested in the machine for engraving the 
pentagraph. The handsome 450-horse-power 
Corliss engine, which was built for the Boott 
mills by Harris of Providence, was also admired. 
At both places the people manifested an eager 
desire to get sight of the Orientals, and in the 
mills the remarksof the operatives were numer- 
ous and in some cases ludicrous. 

On Monday a portion of the embassy visited 
Providence, accompanied by Mr. M. P. Ken- 
nard of the Board of Trade, Councilman Sal- 
mon of the city committee, and others. At 
Pawtucket a delegation from Providence came 
aboard the cars and held an informal reception. 
Alderman A. W. Snow, acting- Mayor (in the 
absence of Mayor Doyle), was accompanied 
by several members of the government. A very 
large concourse received the embassy in the 
depot, all anxious to get a peep at the Orientals. 
Carriages were in waiting, and the party were 
driven through the principal streets to the works 
of the American Screw Company, and were re- 
ceived by President Angell and several of the di- 
rectors, who escorted them through the various 
rooms. Great pains were taken to explain 
everything carefully to the visitors, who were 
much interested. The party was then driven to 
the armory of the First Light Infantry, where 
a bountiful collation was served. Short speeches 
were made and replied to, and the party started 
for the Gorham Manufacturing Works, where 
they were received by Mr. John Gorham, and 
shown through the vast establishment, where 
every style of silver and plated goods was neat- 
ly laid out. The establishment of the Corliss 
Engine Company was next in order, and an 
hour was spent in visiting the various parts of 
the building. At quarter past four the company 
embarked for Boston. The same day another 
portion of the embassy visited Marlboro’ to in- 
spect the process of boot and shoe manufacture, 
which they saw to its entirety. All were much 
pleased. 

On Tuesday the embassy sailed for England 
in the Cunard steamer *‘Olympus.” About 
four hundred persons accompanied the visitors 
down the harbor as far as the outer light, where 
a collation was served, with speeches and mu- 
sic. The steamer was saluted all the way down 
the harbor by the forts and various crafts, and 
at three o’clock bid adieu to her visitors and 
steamed towards the Atlantic. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 





The pure HAIR MATTRESSES, made by STEVENS, 
601 Washington street, never have to be replaced by 
anything better. 





Moss RosE Bups and LIYY-OF-VALLEY fresh 
every morning. CALDER & OTIS, Florists, 
Hotel Boylston, Tremont, cor. Boylston streets. 


FLOWERS! FLOWERS!! FLOWERS!!!— From our 
own greenhouses—tresh every morning. 
CALDER & OTIS, Florists, 
TREMONT, COR. BOYLSTON STREET. 





“SPRING OPENING.”—3000 White Vests, 3000 Light 
Fancy Pants, 3000 Fancy Full Suits, 3000 Linen and 
Seersucker Coats, 10,000 Boy’s Suits, all grades, are 
offered at Retail by the EAGLE CLOTHING COMPANY, 
corner Washington and Essex streets. One price. 





To housekeepers and heads of families we com- 
mend the immediate purchase and use of the famous 
HALFORD LEICESTERSHIRE TABLE SAUCE. It needs 
but a trial to assure them how much more palatable 
Soups, Fish and Meats are made by a dessert spoon- 
ful of the Halfor 1. 





Loss OF APPETITE, heartburn, palpitation of the 
heart, dizziness, sleepnessness, mental and physical 
debility and melancholy, are caused by a disarrange- 
ment of the digestive organs. To thoroughly master 
these symptoms WHITE'S SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEPSIA 
H. G, 
WHITE, Proprietor, 107 Washington street, Boston. 
Price $1 per bottle. 


‘SPECIAL NOTICES. — 
TO LECTURE COMMITTEES.—Rev. F. 


E. KITTREDGE, Lecturer. For terms and dates ad- 
dress Dighton, Mass. St* aug3 








CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL.—The forty- 
fourth year will begin on the 9th of September. Cat- 
alogues containing terms, &c., may be procured at 
the stores of J. R. Osgood & Co., A. Williams & Co.., 
and Thomas Groom & Co., or by addressing 

aug3 St CUSHINGS & LADD. 





MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW BANK BUILDING, Nu. 387 WASHINGTON ST.. 
Boston.—This is the only Savings Bank in the state 





calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex- 
press protection of depositors. 3m mayt 


6) luc nea aaa | 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
I4 TREMONT STREET. 

Fall term opens MONDAY, september 16. 

av Only Four Pupils in a Class..6g 


| 
' 
Pupils received and classified on and after Septem- | 
ber 1. 
Study of Harmony, Theory of Music, Reading at 
ght. Daily Organ practice free to pupils. 
Evening Classes in all branches. 
Send for Circulac or apply to 
augl0 ot JULIUS EICHBERG, Director. 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSI¢. 
BOSTON MUsIC HALL. 

The FALL TERM ot this Institution, the Largest 
Music School in the World, an: offering better 
opportunities for thorough musical culture, at Lower 
Rates of Tuition, than any other, will open on | 
Monday, Sepember 16. Its facilities for providing | 
pupils with situations are unrivalled. A new three- 
manual Pipe,Organ is in course of construction for 
Organ practice free. Evening classes in 
all departmeaots. Pupils received and classified on 
and after August29. Send for its new circular, mailed 
tree On application to 

aug} & 
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E. TOURJEE, Director. 
DESIRABLE BRICK HOUSE FOR SALE. 
The subscriver offers his present residence, No. 10 
Garland street (running from Washington street to 





for sale. Itis very centrally situated, with excellent 
horse-car accommodation, and promises well for a per- 
manent investment. It is now in tip-top order from 
attic to basement. and no repairs will be needed for 
years. Has twelve rooms, beside wash, bath and 
trunk rooms, hot and cold water carried up, gas in 
every room, and is every-way fitted for immediate 
occupation. Can be seen, and further particulars 
given, on application to CHARLES W. SLACK, Com- 
monwealth office, 25 Bromfield street. june22 





REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION.— 
The Republicans of Massachusetts are invited to send 
delegates to a State Convention, to be held at ME- 
CHANICs HALL, WORCESTER, on WEDNESDAY, 
August 28th, 1872, at 11 1-2 o’clock A. M., for the pur- 
pose of nominating candidates for the various State 
Offices to be filled at the November election, and for 
Presidential Electors at large. Each town and each 
ward of a city is entitled to one delegate, and also 
one additional delegate for every two hundred votes, 
and for every fraction as large as one hundred, cast 
for Gen. Grant in such town or ward in 1868. 

Admission to the hall will be by tickets, and each 
delegate should be provided with a credential, to be 
presented to the Secretary on the evening prior to, or 
the morning of the Convention. 

By order of Republican State Com. 

GEORGE B. LORING, Chairman. 

GEO. 8S. MERRILL, Secretary. 

Boston, Aug. 1, 1872. 


LADIES’ SPECIAL NOTICE! 


Great Sale 
SUMMER HATS AND BONNETS. 


2000 DOZEN SUMMER HATS, 


LATEST SHAPES AND _ STYLES, 
For Ladies, Misses, Children and Boys, 


AT NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


Just Purchased at 
Fabulous Low Prices! 


3t augld 














No House in the Trade Can or Will Offer 
Such Bargains in Summer Hats at Retail! 


AN ENTIRE MANUFACTURERS’ 8TOOK, 


CONSISTING OF 


BLACK NEAPOLITAN HATS and BONNETS, 

WHITE NEAPOLITAN HATS and BONNETS, 

FLORENCE, TUSCAN, PEDAL, 

ENGLISH MILAN, FINEST LEGHORN, 

FRENCH CHIP R. & R., LUTEN BRAIDS, etc. 
This Great Sale of 


HATS AND BONNETS 


Commences This Week, Aug. 7. 
Prices Way Below 


ALL PREVIOUS RATES! 





EXAMINE EARLY, 
AT 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 
AT 37. AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


Also at equally low prices, a very large and elegant 
assortment of 


Hats, Trimmings, Feathers, Flowers, Rib- 
bons, Laces, etc. 


PLEASE EXAMINE EARLY. 


AT 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 
Cushman & Brooks, 


It 
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‘BAY STATE 


REMOVED TO ALBANY STREET. 


JOSEPH F. PAUL & CO, 


Respectfully announce that in view of contemplated 
improvements by the city of Boston, by which their 
establishment on Tremont street must in part be re- 
moved by the first of September, they 


Offer Their Entire Stock of 


HARD AND SOFT LUMBER, 
MOULDINGS, VENEERS, ETC., 


at such REDUCED PRICES aa will make it an object 

for all in want to call and examine before purchasing. 
On and after Sept. 1 their Office will be established 

on ALBANY, NEAR DOVER, STREET. 

4t 


JOHANN STRAUSS 


- AND THE — 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO, 
PIANOS. 


Messrs. HALLETy DAVIS & CO.: 

Gentlemen: — Having heard your Pianos at the 
World’s Peace Jubilee, and also used them during 
my stay in Boston, I am free to say that I have never 
before seen Pianos possessing such a combination of 
truly wonderful quality and quantity of tone, meeting 
at once the wants of the largest concert-hall and the 
drawing-room. 

I consider them superior to any Pianos that have 
come under my observation. 

(Signed) 

Boston, July 4, 1872. 


JOHANN STRAUSS. 
eop2t augld 


$100,000 


VERMONT & CANADA 


s& Per Cent Railroad Bonds, 
DUE 1891, 


FREE OF U. s. TAX. 


FOR SALE BY 


SPENCER, VILA & C0,, 
BREWSTER, SWEET & CO. 


auglo zt 


NEW 


LOANS. 


Chicago, Burlington and Quiney 
Railroad Company 


SEVEN PER CENT. BONDS, 


FREE OF GOVT TAX. 
Coupon or Registered. 
FOR SALE AT PAR. 


Interest Payable in Boston. 


FOR SALB BY 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 STATE STREET. tf 
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PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOB-BEDS 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail bv 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 


S81 and 563 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. 6m june? 





Peta NOS. 


WEBER PIANOS, 


The Artist’s First Choice, 


Can be Bought for Oash or on Instal- 
ments at the Headquarters for 
New England, 

JUST OPENED IN THE 


GLOBE THEATER BUILDING, 
No. 368 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 


Where will be kept a Complete Assort- 
ment of this Celebrated New York 
Piano, 


GRANDS, SQUARES, AND UPRIGHTS, 


At Prices which Challenge the Competition 
of all first-class Manufacturers. 


AS EVIDENCE OF THE CHARACTER OF THESE 
PIANOS, THE FOLLOWING LETTER 
SPEAKS FOR ITSELF: 


“CLARENDON HOTEL, July 12, 1872. 
My Dear Mr. Weber :—Many thanks, in which my 
wife joins, for the beautiful Upright Piano you were 
kind enough to send me to my room during my stay 
in your city. It has astonished me beyond measure. 
The fullness of its tone, its thorough musical quality, 
so even throughout, and ~-he easiness and compact- 
ness of its touch, I have never before met. How so 
small an instrument can contain a perfect orchestra 
surprises me. The Grand Piano used at the Acade- 
my at my concerts only heightens my opinion of your 
work. I ASSURE YOU | HAVE NEVER YET 
SEEN ANY PIANOS WHICH EQUAL YOURS. 
My heartiest wishes for your health and success. 
(Signed) JOHANN STRAUSS.” 


The fact that Strauss PURCHASED the 
Piano referred to, and took it home to Vi- 
enna, corroborates the genuineness of this 
splendid testimonial. 


Having secured the New England Ageney for the 
renowned 


TAYLOR & FARLEY ORGAN, 


We shall keep on hand a full stock of the same incon- 
nection with the above, and on eyually liberal terms. 
Pianos and Organs Leased and taken in exchange. 

PAUL BISHOP, Esq,., is identified with our 
hojise, and with us tenders a cordial welcome to all 
Visitors. 


DRIVER BROS, & WINCH, 


augld 
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RETAIL CLOTHING DEPARTMENT. 


Marked Down. 


In order to still further reduce our Summer Stock, 
we have marked down our ENGLISH AND SCOTCH 
THIN WOOLEN PANTALOONS, formerly sold for 
$8 and 39, to 


SIX DOLLARS PER PAIR. 


Suits made from German Blue Granite, and former- 
ly sold tor $30, to 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS PER SUIT. 


And a lot of THIN WOOLEN DOUBLE-BREASTED 
SACKS, made from English Coatiag, and formerly 
sold for $18, to 


FOURTEEN DOLLARS EACH. 


VESTS, to match these coats, at $4. 


These are the lowest prices we shall make on the 
goods this season, and only make the reduction ip or- 
der to close them out at once, to make room for Fall 
Goods. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


200 WASHINGTON STREET. 
augld tr 


BEING ASSURED 
that there will be a very large demand this Autumn 
for goods for the Uniforms of 


CAMPAIGN CLUBS, 


we have made arrangements with one of the largest 
Manufgcturers, and are prepared to offer, at the low- 
est rates, 


CAPES EOR ‘BOYS IN BLUE,” 
CAPES FOR “GRANT GUARDS,” 
CAPES & APRONS FOR *“TANNERS,” 
GREELEY CAPES, 
GREELEY HATS, 
FATIGUE CAPS, 


DOUBLE SWING TORCHES. 


We can supply UNIFORMS of any combination of 
colors, with likenesses of GRANT or GREELEY, 
and with any motto printed on the Capes. We are 
prepared to show samples of the same,and to receive 
orders, Which will be filled at very short notice. 


HAUGHTON, 
PERKINS, 


THE KANKAKEE COMPANY'S 
BON DS. 


Good Reasons why they are a Safe and 
Profitable Investment. 

Ist. 
The issue is limited os $600,000, secured by first 
mortgage. ae 


The Mortgage covers the real estate and personal 
property owned by the Company, which includes im- 
provements made and to be made, a valuable charter 
(perpetual) from the State of Illinois, giving the ex- 
clusive right to create Water Power, and slack water 
Navigation, by the construction of Dams and Locks 
upon the Kankakee and Iroyuois rivers, within the 
State borders. 

3d. 


The Real Estate embraces 600 acres of the celebrat- 
ed Wilmington Coal lands—the best coal in Illinois, 
and but three miles distant from the river. 

4th. 

Also, about 250 acres of land finely located in the 
City of W ———, suitable for mill and manufactur- 
ing sites, warehouse, dwelling and store lots, greatly 
enhanced in value by the improvements already 
made. 

Sth. 

The best and most reliable Water Power in the West 
—i000-horse — now ready for use, and 10,000 more 
to be created. 

6th. 


21 miles of slack water navigation completed, and 
earning an income —connected by the [linvis and 
Michigan Canal with all points on the Mississippi 
river, and on the Lakes, without breakage of bulk. 

7th. 

The Navigation that is to be contivued by the Com- 
pany up riverto Kankakee City and Momence, gives 
access to the immense bog iron ore beds on the Kan- 
kakee Marshes, being about 40 miles distant from Wil- 
mington. 

Sth. 

The proceeds from sales of the Bonds to be expend- 

ed in completing the improvements. 

Oth. 
_ All proceeds derived from the sale and lease of the 
Company’s real estate to be placed in the hands of 
three Trustees as a Sinking Fund to pay the Bonds, 
which will mature January 1, Iss]. 

10th. 

They are sold at an extremely low rate. 


90 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 


ilth. 
Principal and interest payable in GOLD, 
12th. 
Interest § per cent., payable semi-annually, equal 
to a lV per cent. (currency) investment. 
13th. 
_ We have personally visited the property and exam 
ined into the merits of the enterprise and the charae- 
ter of the work done by the Company, and can ree 
ommend our friends and patrons to invest. as the se- 
eurity is NOW ample, and daily increasing in value. 
The massive Stone Locks and Lamense Timber Dams 
of each already constructed) are not exceeded in 
this country for Workmanship, durability and strength, 
and every one expresses their surprise that so much 
has been done for the amount of money expended. 


For descriptive Pamphlets or Bonds, apply to 


C.E. FULLER & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
No. 2 State St., Boston. 
Denominations of Bonds, $100, $500, S1000, 
July 20, Is72. 4t-july20, 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 





OVER 10 PER CENT. INCOME. 


ARKANSAS STATE LOAN, 


A LIMITED NUMBER OFFERED AT 
70 Cents and Accrued Interest. 


—_— 


These Bonds were issued under the act of the Leg- 
islature for the purpose of assisting the * Arkansas 
Central Railway " in accordance with Section 6 of the 
Constitution of the State of Arkansas, which provides 
as follows: » The Credit of the State or counties shall 
never be loaned for any purposes without the consent of 
the people thereof expressed through the ballot-box,” 
which act Was submitted to the people at the general 
election held in Nov., Is6s, and unanimously ratitied 
by them. The Legislature of the State has no power 
to grant any additional aid whatever; consequently the 
debt of the State cannot be increased, except by amena- 
ing the Constitution through a vote of the whole peo- 
ple. 

As an additional security these Bonds are guaran- 
teed by the Arkansas Central Railway by special en- 
dorsement, recorded as a mortgage in every county 
through which the line passes, acting as a direct lien 
upon the property of the Company, its Real Estate, 
Rolling Stock and Franchises. 

It is also recorded that the “ faith and 
credit of the State are solemnly and irre- 
vocably pledged for the payment and Re- 
demption of the Principal and Interest of 
each and every Bond.” 

Every possible safeguard surrounds them to pro- 
tect older trom the danger of corruption and 
fraud. 

Unlike ordinary Railway Bonds those now offered 
are negotiable at any time on the New York Stock 
Exchange, as may be observed from the daily stock 
Quotations. 

The bonds are of the denomination of $1,000 each, 
payable to bearer, and therefore negotiable by simple 
delivery. The interest coupons attached to each 
bond are payable semi-annually, at the office of the 
Union Trust Company in New York, by the Treasurer 
ot the State on the Ist day of October and April in 
each year, until the principal of the Bonds is re- 
deemed at par in L8te. Address 


WILLIAMS & BOSTWICK, 


Bankers, 49 Wall Street, New York, or the 


ARKANSAS CENTRAL RAILWAY CO., 


No. 123 Pine Street, New York. 





Maps, Pamphlets and Circulars giving full particu- 
lars of this Loan can be had on application to the 
above, or to the following Bankers, agents in Boston, 


WALKER & MERRIAM, 
SPENCER, VILA & CO. 
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POPULAR MUSIC BOOKS. 


Now select the Music Bookx needed during the next 
Autumn, and agreeably occupy your Summer leisure 
in examining, playing and singing trom them. 

THE STANDARD !—Price 31.50; 313.50 per doz. 
Destined to be the Banner Church Music Book of 


the Season. Singers, leaders, teachers! * Rally 
round” the banner! 
SPARKLING RUBIES !—Price 35 cents. For 


Sabbath Schools. None better. 


THE PILGRIWS HARP !—Price 60 cents, For 
Vestries and Prayer Meetings. Unexcelled. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 
THE GLOBE. 
Mk. ARTHUR CHENEY.............-.-.- PROPRIETOR. 
Mk. W. R. FLOYD.......---- ener 7. TFS 


MONDAY EVENING, AUGUST 12. 
very Evening at 3, and Wednesday and Saturday 
Matinees at 2. 


Positively Last Week 
—OF— 
GEO. L. FOX’s 


HUMPTY DUMPTY. 


FIRST APPEARANCE IN AMERICA of the cele 
brated 


ra! 
PRAEGER FAMILY, 
The Originators of the Cat Duct, 
Who will present their 
FAMOUS MUSICAL MELANGE. 
All “H. D.'s” Old Favorites Retained. 


FRIDAY, AUG. 16, 

FARFWELL BENEFIT OF G, L. FOX. 
Comedy and Pantomime. G. L. FOX as “Worm 
wood” in the Farce of the ~LOTTERY TICKET,” 
and as ‘Humpty Dumpty” for the Last Time but two. 

MONDAY, Aug. 19. 
EMERSON’S CALIFORNIA MINSTRELS. 


THE GLOBE. 
EXTRA ANNOUNCEMENT. 
34, FRIDAY EVENING, AUGUST 16, 
BENEFIT OF G. L. FOX. 
On which occasion, in addition to 
HUMPTY DUMPTY, 
will be presented Che farce of the 
LOTTERY TICKET, 
With G. L. FOX as “Wormwood.” 
Box Sheet now open. 


“ST. JAMES.” 


ADOLPH VON DUKREN.......0 -Lessee and Manager. 

















MONDAY EVENING, AUG. Rh, 
And until further notiee, the great Sensational Drama 


iii 


“BUFFALO 
BILL!” 


Received last week with immense success. 


MATINEE mina at 2.30. 
THE “COLISEUM,” 


At toot of West Canton street, OPENED DAILY. 
Adinission 25 cents. july20 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS. 





Cushman & Brooks, 


AT NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 


THE LARGEST 


STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS 
LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS 


STORE 


IN BOSTON. 


AT NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


4c 


july20 


REDUCED! 


CROQUETS 


AT GREATLY 


Reduced Prices! 


CLEAVELAND & LEONARD. 


55 Washington street- 
auglo 





CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 
TET Y Y BOSTOS. 


Proposals for Covering Stony Brook, 


18) 


Proposals, sealed with wax, will be received.ilt 
MONDAY, August 12, at 1.30 P. M., for covering with 
stune arches aud earth the channel of Stony Brook, 
from the present outlet to Parker street. 

Plans and Specitication at Office of Supt. of Sewers, 
auglu It MOSES FALKBANKS, Chairman. 


Y BO. Bt Se 
SEWERS. 


nee Weel ig VO 


Proposals, sealed with wax, will be received at Cit 
Hall till 1.30 P. M. on MONDAY, August 12, for build- 
ing Sewers in South, Newman, Eustis, Foundry and 
Sixth streets, and Cedar square. 

The right reserved to reject any proposal. To be 
indorsed “Proposals tor Sewers,” and addressed to 

MOSES FAIRBANKS, 

auglo it Chairman Committee on Sewers, 


r * QO F BOSTON. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 











Take with you, for entertainment at Summer Re- 
sorts, | 
THE MUSICAL TREASURE.—225 pages of new | 

and popular Songs and Pianoforte pieces, or 





Woops 
& CO. 


1 Winthrop Square. 


SHOWER OF PEARLS. —Full of the best Vocal | 
Duets. Or, } 

OPERATIC PEARLS. Full of the best Opera | 
songs. Or, | 

PIANIST’S ALBUM.—Full of the best Piano | 
pleces. Or, 

PIANO-FORTE GEMS.— Full of the best Piano | 
pieces. : 


Each of the above five books cost $2.50 in beards, 
or 33.00 in cloth. Has more than 200 large pages full | 
of popular music, and either book is a most entertain- 
ing companion to a lover of music. 

specimens of the STANDARD sent, tor the present, 
postpaid. for $1.25, and of the other books for the re- | 
tail price 
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JUST PUBLISHED. | 
1. SAM LAWSON'S OLDTOWN FIRE: | 
SIDE STORIES. | 


Srowsg. | vol. l6mo. 13 Ilu-tra- 


Boards. #1. 


By Mrs. H. B 

tions. Paper, 75 cents. 
This entertaining volume was deservedly popular 
in ita original form, and is reissued in its present | 
shape in response to a general demand for a cheaper | 
edition. It contains new matter and illustrations. | 


I. THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP, AND. 
SHABBY GENTEEL STORY. 


By W. M. THACKERAY. Kensington Edition. 
trated. lvol. “vo. $2. 

The sixth volume of this new edition of the great 
novelist’s writings. To include his Novels and mis- 
cellanies, newly arranged, in 12 elegant. large-type. 
tastefully-bound volumes. The most desirable libra- 
ry edition of Thackeray. 

az For saie by all Booksellers. 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. O8G000 & 00., 


BOSTON. 





Tllus- 


Sent, postpaid, on 


suglo 


66 ” 

TURKISH HAIR TONIC 
Contains many ingredients, but no one which may not 
enter into articles of daily diet with impunity. It is 
not a dye, contains no particle of lead, nitrate of sil- | 
ver, or sulphur, and, though harmless for evil. is all- | 
potent for good, as the GREAT HANDMAID OF Na- 
TURE inthe cure of Headache, Neuralgia, Baldness, 
Diseases of the Scalp and Falling of the Hair. It is | 
an im i remedy for Itching of the Head and 
Dandruff. It is one of the few things which can be | 
used as safely as pure water, either upon the delicate | 
crown of infancy or the frosty brow of age. 





C. DYER, JR., Proprietor. Sald by all first-class 
dealers. 


WEEKS & POTTER, GEN’L AGENTS, 
augl0-3m* 170 Washington Street, Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. | 
ra 
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LIMITED PARTNERSHIP. | 

| 

This may certify that we. CHARLES R. FORD, | 
SAMUEL J. CROCKETT. both of Boston. in one | 


County of Suffolk and Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, and JAMES BURNETT of seotiand. Windham 
County, State of Connecticut, have agreed. and do 
hereby agree, to associate ourselves in a limited co- | 
partnership according to the statutes of Massachu- | 
setts, for the purpose of manufacturing and selling | 
Reed Organs. known in the market a~ “Bay State | 
Organs.” under the style of FORD & CROCKETT, | 
in the city of Bostan, to commence July 12, 1x72, and | 
to terminate July 12.1575. The said Chas. R. Ford and | 
samuel J. Crockett are the general partners. and the | 
said James Burnett i+ the special partner. and has | 
contributed the sum of three thousand dollar= in cash | 
toward the common stock of said copartnership. | 
In witness whereof we. the said Charles R. Ford. 
Samuel J. Crockett and James Burnett, have hereunto | 
set our hand- this July 12, [s72. | 
CHARLES R. FORD, | 

SAMUEL J. CROCKETT. | 

JAMES BURNETT. } 

In presence of B. E. PERRY. | 
: | 





COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS.—SUFFYV 
s8.—July 12. Is72.—Then the above-named CHARL. 
R. FORD, SAMUEL J. CROCKETT and JAMES BURNE ©: 
appeared and acknowledged the above instrument 0 | 
be their free act and deed. before me, | 


[Stamp.} B. E. PERRY. Justice of the Peace 





} 
1 
} 
SUFFOLK REGISTRY OF DEEDS.—BosTon. July i . | 
Is72, at 10 o’clock and 15 min.. A. M.. received a> ° | 
entered in the Fourth Volume of Limited Partn + 
ships. Fol. 24. : 
Attest: THOMAS F. TEMPLE, Regi-ter | 
jaly20 it | 


PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR, 
Which is 80 common nowadays, may be entirely pre 
vented by the use of 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE. 


It has been used in thousands of-cases where the 
hair was coming out in handfuls, and has never failed 
to arrest its decay, and to promote a healthy and vig- 
arous growth. It is at the same time 
UNRIVALLED AS A DRESSING FOR THE HAIR. 

A single application will render it soft and glossy 
for several days. 

july20 
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An examination of applicants will be held in the 
Common Council Chamber, City Hall, on SATUR- 
DAY, August 24, commencing at 10 o’clock, for the 
purpose of Choosing MASTERS of the seven Grammar 
Schools in the Durehester District of the City of Bos- 
ton. Applications, in writing, with written evidence 


| of qualitications, may be lett with the undersigned, at 


the City Hall, until FRIDAY, August 23. The salary 
for the position i= $2600 for the first year’s service, 
and $5200 per annum afterwards. 

BARNARD CAPEN, 


aug 4 secretary of the school Committee, 
2 § eur Oe Bae OE ee 
AN ORDINANCE 


| to amend an ordinance in relation to Fire-arms, Bon- 
| tires and Briek-kilns 


Be it ordained by the Aldermen and Common Council 
of the City of Boston, in City Council assembled, as 


| tollows :— 


SECTION 1. The first section of the ordinance in 
relation to fire-arms, bonfires and brick-kilns, printed 
inthe edition of Laws and Ordinances for the year 
infu. in hereby amended by inserting after the word 
“review” in the seventh hue the words “duly author- 
ized by the military authority of the Commonwealth 
or by the City Council, or the Mayor of the City of 
Boston.” 

In Board of Aldermen, July 8, 1872. 

Passed. Sent down for concurrence. 

>. LITTLE, Chairman, 

In Common Council, July 1s, bs72. 

Coneurred. 

M. F. DICKINSON, Jr., President. 

Approved July 19, Is72. 

WM. GASTON, Mayor. 
2t augs 


ON 3 


A true copy. Attest: 


Ct Yo FOB 
AN ORDINANCE 


ip addition to an ordinance in relation to the Com- 

mon and Public Grounds. 

Ke it ordained by the Aldermen and Common Coun- 
cil of the City of Boston, in City Council assembled, 
a= follows :— 

SECTION |. No person shall walk, stand or lie on 
the grass on the Common, Public Garden, or any pub- 
he square or common lands of the City, whenever the 
jomt--tanding Committee of the City Council on the 
Common and Public Grounds shall prohibit such 
wWaiking, standing Or lying thereon, and shall notify 


OSs 


~ | the public of such prohibition by a legible notice 
paces in those parts of the said Common, Public 


sarden, and other squares and common lands from 
whieh aid committee shall consider it necessary to 
temporarily exclude the public. 

SECTION 2. Any person who shall offend against 
any of the provisions of this ordinance shall forfeit 
and pay for each offense a sum not less than one, nor 
more than fifty. dollars. 

City of Boston. In Common Council, July 18, 1872 

Passed. Sent up for concurrence. 

M. F. DICKINSON, JR., President, 

In Board of Aldermen, July 22, 1872. 

Concurred. >. LITTLE, Chairman. 


-. Approved July 23, 1872. 
augs 2t WM. GASTON, Mayor. 
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Auditor’s Report for Distribution. 








OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF ACCOUNTS, 
ee City HALL, July %, 1872. 

Phineas os hempatye Fe ae the Auditor of 
Accounts’ Annua ort of the “ei and E - 
ditures of the CITY OF BOSTON al the COUNTY 
OF SUFFOLK, for the financial year 1871-2, terminat- 
ing April 30, 1872, may be obtained at the several Po- 
lice Station Houses, and at the Office of the Auditor 

of Accounts, City Hall. ALFRED T. TURNER, 
jaly37-3¢ Auditor of Accounts, 
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Ministry. 
stadia «. HALE. ' 


My good friend Westerly sent to my friend 
Robert Laie one of those high literary papers 
which ‘the . quarterlies publish every few years 
about the church and the ministry. The paper 
was written by“a’Master of Arts of credit and 
 werown;-one'of‘those people-whe are much too 
well educated ts’need to go to church at all, and 


i i €ath- | 
sé. mie Cearth. ii Tatove, by tay ro ncaa sg 


ing study of the pictures, has no occasion to 
‘‘go to’ meeting” when he is at home in New 
yEggland., @he received phrase . by which such 
: i be desc he thinistets fs ‘‘wevkly exhort- 
ers!?; and. the :idea.they have of the: church is 
that it is an institution only less old-fashioned 
than chippley, which is to tumble to pieces as 
chivalry 1as done, only a little later in time. 
esterly sent this grand article to Robert Lar- 
kin, who in a very helter-skelter, and perhaps 
“mediocre, sort of way is in the professional har- 
ness, and asked him what he thought of it. 
Larkin wrote this letter in reply, which Wes- 
‘+ torly let me eopy :— : 
“Dear W——:—I am warming my feet in 
~ front-of @ hickory fire, having just now been 
drenched through. My wet clothes are hang- 
ing over.the stove in the kitchen, and I am in 
-the first glow and luxury of dry flannel and a 
cheerful blaze. Is not that a good time to write 
to you? 

I have read your article on the decline of the 
church. If I were in the right place I could 
show you some pamphlet or article to the same 
effect written in every half-century since Faust 
and Guttenberg. --What your Master of Arts 
who wrote i¢ does not say anything about, be- 
cause - he -dees- net know anything about it, is 
‘Ministry.’ He says—what is probably true 
enough—that>the average preaching of the 
country does not very much interest the average 
men and women of the country. He says that 
the best preaching of the country is not, up to 
the standard of its best thought in other. lines. 
He does not appear to have taken the trouble to 
hear any preaching. Few men who write for 
the press do. Whatever the goodness of the 
best preaching may be it lias much less to do 
with what he is talking about than he supposes. 

The Roman Catholic church, which he con- 
siders the strongest of churches, gains very lit- 
tle strength from its preaching. The Greek 
church, which. does its work in a way which 
shows no sign of decay, hardly knows preach- 
ing in its ritual. The truth is that the church 
névef puts all its cargo into one boat, ard never 
relied exclusively on its preachers. It has re- 
lied, does rely, and will rely, a thousand thou- 
sand times more on its ‘ministry.’ And this is 
what your friend, the Master of Arts, is wholly 
ignorant of. 

If I were to write this to him he would re- 
peat the mot which I have heard attributed to 
Thoreau. He would say: ‘Oh! if anybody 
came into the door to do me good I shouid 
jump out of the window.’ And he would laugh, 
and-his friend; the editor, would laugh, and they 
would light another cigar, and the subject would 
be considered exhausted. None the less is it 
true that the church lives, has lived, and will 
live, by its ministry. 

Leok here, Westerly, I got drenched through 
this afternoon by going over to the county jail, 
seeing to a poor dog who got in there by mistake, 
whom Claflin had pardoned out at my interces- 
sion, getting him properly wrapped and attend- 
ed and sent tu the hospital, because he has a 
hole in one lung. That took two hours. For 
the hour before that I had been down town with 
Throckmorton (of ’47), because he and I are the 
only people in the world who have any influence 
over that wretched Porteus who is drunk all 
the time when we have not some hold on him. 
Poor Porteus’s wife has a new plan which she 
thonght. Torockmorton and E could carry 
through. Maybe we can, and maybe we can’t. 

She thinks we can. 

Now here are two sets of people — Mrs. 
Porteus and her children, and the wife and chil- 
dren of this poor Canadian jail-bird by mistake, 
who this night are blessing God for the institution 
which set in this town a man whose business it 
was to do what in one case I have done, and in 
the other case I have tried to do, for them. 
Neither Mrs. Porteus nor Dame Canadienne 
know a great deal about preaching. They do 
not know, possibly, so much as the Master of 
Arts. If I undertake to expound Darwin, next 
Sunday, they may not know as well as the A. 
M. how far I fail. But they swear by me this 
night; they will swear by me next Sunday ; and 

‘they- will continue to swear by the Christian 
church, which is the organization I represent, 
to the end of time. Because, in a certain exi- 
gency, when they needed help, they found it; 
and they found it where that church told them 
to look for it.” 

There Larkin’s letter swings off into some 
discussion he and Westerly had about coopera- 
tive grocery stores, and the remainder need not 
he printed here. I have printed. this only be- 
cause it is a convenient and absolutely true state- 
ment of the view which a working minister 
takes of such discussions. The names, and 
they only, have been altered as I print. 

Now I am disposed to believe that the Master 
of Arts is not the only person who is disposed to 
judge the Christian clergy of America by their 
preaching powers only, and who forgets, in the 
frequent. and familiar discussion of the work 
and range of the church, that the ministry, 
which includes preaching as one its functions, 
regards it only as one, and has many others of 
very great importance, from the need of which 
its existence has grown and in which it does its 
chief work for mankind. 

L suppose, for instance, that the young men 
of America who think and speak of Theodore 
Parker and his power with interest, possibly with 
regard and respect, think of him and speak of 
him as the great pulpit orator, whose discourses 
they havo read, of whose audiences and of whose 
power over them they have heard. If they 
have any desire to imitate him, or, rather, to at- 
tain a position like what he attained, in their 
varying ambition it is the preacher whom they 
think of, and whose methods they think worth 
study. Let me tell the last memorial of The- 
odore Parker, but one, that I stumbled over. 
Tuesday. night, a lady born and bred in the 
strictest sect of Presbyterians, and _ still hold- 
ing to their communion, was telling me of 
the success of a townswoman of hers who came 
to Boston many years ago to find work and 
a home there. “She was all discouraged, 
and nobody helped her; till she thought she 
would go to a minister. And she went to a man 
named Parker, and he helped her. Why, he 
helped her so that she sent her brother through 
college.” Now I dare say that that brother, on 
this living day, may repeat the witticism I have: 
cited. about ministers. [dare say he may 
say to some other young friend, who also was 
put through college by some hard-working sis- 
ter: “Oh! if anybody came into that door to 
do good to me I would Jump out of the win- 
dow.” None the less does he owe his degree, 
and such power fur good or harm as it gives 
him, to the ministry of Theodore Parker. 
Theodore Parker used to say that the business 
of the ministry in Boston was to see that wo- 
men out of employment got work to do. If he 
had cared much tor epitaphs he would have 
liked none better than the epitaph furnished by 
this unconscious Presbyterian lady : *‘Here lies 
aman named Parker, who helped forlorn wo- 
men in Bostor.”- Here is one illustration living 
after him of the way he did that duty. The 
people used to say that, if You went to his 
chureh, you heard in his sermon all the tiews of 

the week before. If that were true—and it is 
tasy enough to see what it means—it was be- 
cause he gained the Vvivacity and present illus- 
tration from the present time, which made his 
sermons speak to the moment, from the fresh- 
ness and constancy of his ministry. 

The trath is that the chureh, acting under its 
divine commission and inspiration, sends into 
each hamlet, village, town and city of Christ- 
endom men whom it trains as best ‘it can, with 
the charge that they do every Christian work 
in the place where they are which else would 
be undone. True, this charge makes the cler- 
gy attorneys for some very little commissions. 
It is a very little thing to see that the Wid- 
ow Shay gets her pension. But somebody 
must see to it. Occasionally, however, it in- 
trusts the clergy with very large duties. It 
became the duty of Cotton Mather to introduce 
inoculation for the small-pox into New England, 
when the professional physicians were afraid of 
it. And he attended to that duty. It may be 
the business of the clergy to take up the tem- 
perance reform, when other people let it uo by. 
I have not heard anybody say that they neg- 
lected their part of that affair. Again, it may 
be the business of the clergy, as in Larkin’s 
case, to see that some poor dog, just let out of 
jail, has the right road to his home. The 
church, which places them in their posts, says 
nothing to them about great duties or small du- 
ties. She only says: “Do whatever Jesus 
Christ would have done, as well as you know 
how, great or small.” And it is because they 
do what they are told with a certain degree of 


‘| brig driving doggedly through’ a heavy sea. 


faithfulness and success that the church has the 
hold it has in modern ciyilization—a hold which 
will not sobn or easily be/laosened: |« | : 
Because, at the same time, the mere public 
function of this minist hich consists in pub- 
lic address;-attracte the general attention, I 
have asked from the editor of the Independent 
the privilege of cantribating ated npabers on 
the methods and valu. ‘‘Ministry” in walks 
outside the pulpit. 

Soutu Cone. Cuurcn, Boston, July 15, 1872. 








An English Heretic. 
oS te 4% 
CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 


BY THOS. WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


One Sunday evening, in London, I walked, 
under the pilotage of Mr. Odger. to the new 
Hall of Science, in Old Street, city road. My 
companion strode along beside me—short, erect, 
square-shouldered, resolnte—making his way 
through the crewd like some bluff little — 
was too busy in conversation to heed through 
what streets we went, only that we threaded a 
maze of highways and byways, all densely filled 
with lower-clase Londoners, out for their Sun- 
day evening airing. 1! remember the young 
‘workmen, such‘as Dickens describes, dressed 
in their best, to lean against lamp-posts all day; 
and I can recall the hordes of bonnetless girls, 
Arabs of the street, yet less visibly degraded 
than those to be seen of a Sunday evening in 
Edinburgh or Glasgow. I remember, too, an 
occasionel temperance orator holding forth on 
the sidewalk to some knot of people who 
looked as if they needed his ministrations more 
than ‘they enjoyed them. And out of these 
groups we presently passed through a low door- 
way into the ‘“‘New Hall of Science.” 

Our fourpences being duly paid, the inner 
door opened, and we looked upon a scene such 
as must always be intellectually interesting, 
whether the scene be hall or church or hillside 
—a crowd of people in the grasp of a born ora- 
tor. The very first glance showed that one 
might as well deny that epithet to Gough or 
Beecher as to Bradlaugh. ‘The scene told its 
own story. There were perhaps fifteen hun- 
dred people in the hall, many of whom were 
standing, all listening closely. The small plat- 
form, too, was full. and at its front edge stood 
the speaker, as near as he could get to his au- 
dience—so near, indeed, that one toot rested on 
the railing, as if he were prepared to spring 
over at any moment on anopponent. ‘The man 
himself was over six feet in height, powerfully 
built, with a fine, commanding head, reminding 
me at first, as did his whole bearing, of Chiet- 
Justice Chase in his prime. This is saying a 
good deal for the personal appearance of any 
one; but truth compels me to add that the low- 
er part of the fuce by no means. bore out the 
general effect. If the brow was statesmanlike, 
yet the mouth had a look of the demagogue. 

There was something in the voice, too, which 
suggested a tinge of suspicion; and yet it was 
the voice of a born orator—full, sonorous, va- 
ried, penetrating, sympathetic, subtle. He was 
free from the extravaganees of action which 
mar Gough’s eloquence, and from Beecher’s 
extremes of vocal gymnastics. I should class 
him rather with Frederick Douglass in natural 
grasp and range of oratorical effects. This is 
high praise ; but, after all, you are struck with 
the power of the man in Bradlaugh, while with 
Douglass you are carried along by the subject, 
and only remember afterward how great was 
the power of the man. This marks, I suppose, 
the higher grade of eloguence—to make conver- 
sions. 

Mr. Bradlaugh is not, as many people sup- 
pose, a mechanic. I believe that he is an attor- 
ney’s clerk. He was dressed in black that 
night, with a flower in his buttonhole. His in- 
tonations showed some cultivation, and I ob- 
served that he claimed knowledge of French 
and Hebrew. There was nothing coarse or yul- 
gar in his style. On the contrary, considering 
his subject and his audience, it seemed to me 
that he held himself and them up—above a low 
and abusive tone—in a way that surprised me. 
His theme was “Jehovah.” We know how the 
average ‘‘village blasphemer,” as Emerson says, 
would handle that theme—what texts he would 
make the most of, what phrases he would cite. 
The thing which surprised me was that. this 
speaker took a higher line of argument. Un- 
doubtedly, much that he said would have 
shocked any evangelical believer; but my point 
is that many an American free-thinker, of far 
better reputation than Bradlaugh’s, would have 
shocked them with more justice. I make no 
claim to represent evangelical believers; but I 
think I know the difference between a merely 
coarse and virulent style of argument and one 
that is thoughtful and discriminating, What 
surprised me was that this speaker kept himself 
on so high a level. ‘Iam not a mocker,” he 
said. ‘‘I wish to avoid mockery, and to guard 
you againstit.” ‘Ido not wish to make you mere 
unbelievers. Mere unbelief is a poor thing. 1 
would not care to make infidels who could onl y 
disbelieve. You should disbelieve what is false, 
in order that you may believe what is true.” 
And it is fair to say that this was the key-note 
of his address. 

Yet he made a good point in favor of the neg- 
ative style of reasoning where necessary. ‘‘Peo- 
ple complain,” he said, ‘“‘whenever you appear 
to be destroying, and not creating. Why so? 
You prepare your garden-bed for planting by 
first clearing it of weeds. Nobody calls to you 
over the fence to rebuke you for not planting 
and weeding at the same time. There is a time 
to weed and a time to plant. To-night I am 
weeding. Let mealonec.” 

The tone of all this seemed to me very differ- 
ent from the tone of atheism thirty years ago. 
His attitude in regard to the Bible was still fur- 
ther unlike the old atheism. I remember when 
to men of his stamp the whole Bible was a mere 
forgery, and the whole priesthood a body of 
liars. But he conceded honesty, at least, to the 
writers, and did not charge absolute dishonesty 
on the expounders. 

“The Bible was not a forgery in any sense,” 
he said, “either as a whole or in its parts. It 
was a natural outgrowth of the mind of man ; 
grew up as all other books have grown, as the 
world itself has grown.” He disclaimed all 
hostility to the book itself; only the effort to 
give it a meaning which, as he maintained, was 
never intended by its writers. ‘Chis attitude in 
the leading atheist of London is certainly a 
mark of progress, showing a tendency toward 
doing justice to the very religions that are at- 
tacked. 

Of course he occasionally devoted himself, 
as Emerson used to describe certain New Eng- 
land radicals as doing, “‘to the worrying of 
clergymen.” I remember one hit that was heart- 
ily applauded by some of my neighbors who 
had manifestly disapproved some of his other 
sayings. ‘‘They.translate the Bible into all the 
languages of the world, and then mect in sol- 
einn Convocation to untranslate what they have 
translated.” There were many unexpected turns 
like this, always given off-hand and without the 
slightest effect of premeditation. 

He frankly avowed himself an atheist, and 
on this ground defended himself from the charge 
ot blasphemy. ‘They say I blaspheme. How 
can 1? For me blasphemy is impossible. It 
implies belief; whereas I am an atheist. It is 
you who blaspheme, if you believe in a God, 
and yet attribute to him any action that would 
dishonor a man.” This was Pintarch’s ground, 
of old, stated brilliantly in his essay on ‘‘Athe- 
ism and Superstition.” * 

But it seemed to me that the speaker never 
reviled religion in the old atheistic style, as a 
thing evil in itself; but only criticised it, in the 
modern scientific way, as a thing sincere, re- 
spectable, often useful, but inadequate and tem- 
porary. And I remember this distinct state- 
ment: ‘Every religion is better for the people 
who hold it than the religion which preceded.” 
All this was said in a perfectly easy, colloquial, 
cogent way—sometimes rising to real eloquence, 
and again passing into keen sarcasm — with 
none of the awkwardness or hesitation attributed 
to Englishmen, and without the slightest aid from 
notes or memoranda. The audience, in turn, lis- 
tened with absorbed attention; often applauding, 

but sometimes dissenting. Nine-tenths were 
men ; almost all were well-dressed. They looked 
as if all classes might be represented there : 

and, while the majority were plainly artisans, | 

was afterward told that a peer of the realm stood 

just behind me. It certainly seemed to me that 

neither peer nor prelate could afford to be ig- 

norant of these meetings; for I encountered no 

one in England who seemed to me to possess 

such a special gift of oratory. The quality in 

which he seemed weakest was the power of con- 

secutive thought; but this is so commonly want- 

ing in great “stump speakers,” whether in the 








ing masses by public speech is rarely found in 
combination, I suspect, with the very highest 


the most dazzling and popular of all. 
In this case I can testify that Mr. Bradlaugh 
spoke for an hour and twenty minutes to an un- 





Which sends its kindly warning forth 


pulpit or out: of it, that the defect is hardly a| Full sheer the cliff whereon she 
Just groundof complaint. Great power in mov- 


intellectual endowments, though it is, doubtless, Patiently there she watched her line, 


diminished crowd, and that then, on offering to 
stop, he was urged to go on. Soon closing, 
however, lie introducéd Mrs. Rose, from Amer- 
ica, who said a little in a dignified and pleasing 
way; after which the —— a. Some 
iingered, however, by a table of pamphlets, po- 
litieal gnd thdological ameng Which! noticed 
a “Theistic Catechism.” Others adjourned to 
a ‘‘Republiean: club;” which met up-stairs. I 
afterward met Mr. Bradlaugh in private; but I 
hope to have grace to say nothing about private 
intercourse with Englishmen, and shall not go 
beyond his public relations. I did‘not hear him 
speak direetly on any political theme, and can- 
not judge of his comparative success on that 
ground. * His friénds wish to see him in Parlia- 
ment, while other radicals predict for him ut- 
ter failtre in that novel sphere. I shall always 
think of him as one of the most remarkable 
popular orators I ever heard; and yet I cannot 
think of him as supplying the one thing that 
English republicanism seems to need—a leader. 
— Independent. 


MISCELLANY. 


Sense anp SeNTIMENT.—He conquers grief 
who takes a firm resolution.— Goethe. 

We know Gcd easily, provided we do not 
constrain ourselves to define him.—Joubert. 

It is the grandeur of all truth which can 
occupy a very high place in human interests, 
that it is never absolutély novel to the meanest 
of minds; it exists eternally by way of germ or 
latent principle in the lowest as well as the high- 
est, needing to be developed but never to be 
planted.—De Quincy. 

It is a great gift to’ be born rich in the eyes 
and ears. Some men have carried before them 
an endless procession of beauty. ‘There are 
charms for them where others perceive barren- 
ness. There is a concert in the air all the time 
for those whose ears are tuned aright. Trees 
harp for them; winds roll their tones musically ; 
birds and insects fill up the orchestra.— Henry 
Ward Beecher. 





LIVINGSTONE AND Stan_ey.—They parted in 
sadness, with many a fervent clasp of the hand 
and many a fond embrace, at Unyamyembe, on 
the 14th of March, 1872; Stanley wildly seck- 
ing the nearest telegraph station, and Living- 
stone again burying himself in the gloom and 
mystery of the African solitude :— 

From the shores of Tanganyika, 

From the Lualaba waters, 

From Wajowa and Mirambo, 

Wanyamwehi and U jiji, 

Also Unyanyembe, 

And the mighty Thingumbumbe, 

Come the sounds of bitter sighing, 

Comes a voice of utter sadness, 

And ‘O dear-ing” and ‘“‘O niy-ing,” 

But nary note of gladness, 

For they’ve gone and went and parted, 
Separated, broken-hearted, 

And they’ll never mect no more 

This side of fair Jordan’s shore, 

For those happy days are o’er. 

And anent their sad adicu 

Breaks the native’s wild ‘“Boo-hoo! 
Boo-hoo! Boo-hoo!” 


—WV. ¥. Com. Adv. 

A Goov Worp ror tne “Stove-prre” Hat. 
No part of the dress of men is really more ab- 
surd than the hard ‘‘stove-pipe” hat 80 general- 
ly worn; and yet all attempts to subvert it have 
proved abortive. For thirty years we have worn 


than any other; we have tried hard to like the 
low soft hats, but we canmot; and this is the ex- 
perience of thousands. Absurd as the high hard 
hat is, it does keep the head more comfortable, 
it does mantain a more 
does feel better than any other form of head-cov- 
ering; and so let us continue to knock them 
against beams in attics and the branches of trees. 
If they serve a good purpose in brushing cob- 
webs from the roofs of old garrets and stables, 
they also protect us from bad bumps, and keep 
our heads comfortable.— D>. 
Science. 
“Tue Hitts oF tur Lorp.”—( By William 
C. Gannett. )— 
God ploughed one day with an earthquake, 
And drove his furrows deep! 
The huddling plains upstarted, 
The hills were all aleap! 
But that is the mountains’ secret, 
Age-hidden in their breast ; 
“‘God’s peace is everlasting,” 
Are the dream-words ot their rest. 
He hath made them the haunt of beauty, 
The home elect of his grace; 
He spreadeth his mornings on them, 
His sunsets light their face. 


Hlis thunders tread in music 
Of footfalls echoing long, 
And carry majestic greeting 
Around the silent throng. 
His winds bring messages to them— 
Wild storm-news from the main ; 
They sing it down to the valleys 
In the love-song of the rain. 


Green tribes from far come trooping, 
And over the uplands flock ; 

Ife hath woven the zones together 
As a robe for his riven rock. 

They are nurseries for young rivers, 
Nests for his flying cloud, 

I{omesteads for new-born races, 
Masterful, free and proud. 

The people of tired cities 
Come up to their shrines and pray; 

God freshens again within them, 
As he passes by all day. 

And lo! I have caught their secret, 
The beauty deeper than all! 

This faith—that Jife’s hard moments, 
When the jarring sorrows befall, 


Are but God ploughing his mountains ; 
And those mountains yet shall be 
The source of his grace and freshness, 

And his peace everlasting to me. 


RoBESPIERRE AND Dantoy.—These two men 
possessed very different qualities. One was art, 
and the other nature; one was chicane, and the 
other thought; one was declamation, and the 
other eloquence; the one unfeeling virtue, and 
the other human perverseness; the one used 
cruelty as a system, and the other as a last re- 
sort; the one was partisanship with all its nar- 
rowness, the other humanity with all its vices 
and its virtues; the one the Machiavelism, the 
other the frankness, of revolution: the one was 
conspiracy, and the other war; the one selfish 
in his most humane impulses, the other gener- 
ous in his most abominable crimes; the one 
anxious fur power and glory for himself, the 
other for the grandeur of the country; the one 
astute and calculating, the other strong and pas- 
sionate; the one the disciple of Rousseau, as 
men of common talents are always disciples, 
the other personal and original, as profound tal- 
ents always are. In his cold, pallid, bony coun- 
tenance Robespierre revealed the desolation of 
his soul; while in his giant face, scarred by 
small-pox, Danton revealed the interior flash of 
his genius. The head of Danton, who was the 
brain of the French revolation, fell into the 
basket of the guillotine through the implacable 
hate of his life-long enemy: but when Robes- 
pierre, harassed, accused, driven to the brink 
of the abyss by the men of Thermidor, wished 
to speak in the convention, and they refused to 
hear him, wished to supplicate, and they threat- 
ened him, tried to threaten, and they laughed 
at him, tried to silence them, and they rose 
against him as he leaped from bench-to-bench 
in the hostile and tumultuous convention, see- 
ing no place of safety, a terrible voice uttered 
the meaning of the whole tragedy: ‘‘Robes- 
pierre, the blood of Danton chokes thee!” 

Robespierre has retained the greater author- 
ity among the men of revolution from two 


causes—first, because only his friends survived 
and preserved the spirit of the revolution: and 
second, because on the death of Robespierre 
followed immediately the 
dor, which at last, from one excess to another. 
led to the Isth Brumaire 
the empire.— /arper's Magazine. 


reaction of Thermi- 


and the dictatorship of | 
' 
| 


Tue Harpor Licuts.—(By John W. Chad- 


wick. )— 
Just at the harbor’s mouth she stood: 


Behind her was the beacon white, | 
From evening shade till morning light. 


Above her was the golden sun; 


More golden shone her tossing hair ; 


The ocean's azure, at her feet, 


With her blue eyes could not compare. 
stood, 
And, though her eyes were downward cast 


’ 


I still could row my boat anear, 


And see their glory as I passed. 
| 


That sank among the golden weed. 





**Who would not be a fish?” thought I, 


“By such sweet hands if doomed to bleed.” 


this kind of head-eovering, and we like it better 


equable temperature, it 


Nichols’s Fireside 


Sweet hands, but browner than the rock 
Whereon her pretty fect had place ; 
Which, browner yet, laid hold of it 
_ With naked purity and grace. 
One day I dared to speak to her; 
‘What have you caught to-day, my dear?” 
“Nothing but just a thought or two; 
More thoughts than fish come swimming 
here.” 
‘And have you caught this thought, my dear, 
That I love you and you love me?” 
I dared not speak the question out; 
Such joy as that might never be. 
So every day I pass her by, 
But cannot bring my lips to say 
“My heart is caught upon your hook, 
And cannot tear itself away.” 
Why should I speak? She would not slip 
From off the rocks into my boat, 
And say: ‘‘As thus forevermore 
Let us together sit and float.” 
She would not love—'tis not her time: 
But naught that she can do or say 
Can rob me of my right divine 
To love and worship her alway. 
O, maiden at the harbor’s mouth! 
By day, with their distracting light, 
Your eyes will wreck more venturous hearts 
Than ever beacon saved by night. 
— Independent. 


A Rear Hero.—The leading journals have 
been giving a daily column of eager comment 
on.the Stokes matter; the skillful chicanery of 
the trial of a fast young man for the murder of 
a thief in behalf of anunchaste woman. There 
is another story, which they pass by in silence, 
of a young fellow who, on last Friday, did what 
he could for women, too, though in another fash- 
ion, ungilded by diamonds or stocks or roman- 
tic nastiness, which seems to us at least as well 
worth the telling. A party of excursionists had 
gone out from Philadelphia to the hills near 
Norristown, and just before dusk gathered about 
a station called Spring Mill, in order to return 
home. The track at this point slopes sharply 
about the hill, with a bank on one side and a 
declivity onthe other. Five of the women were 
on this track, when the whistle of the approach- 
ing express was heard sweeping round the curve 
not twenty yards from them. They mistook it 
for the train on the other side of the river, 
which was just passing, and did not move. 
The next instant the express flashes into sight ; 
the crowd, terrified, shrink back with a cry of 
terror; all except one man, who throws himself 
in the very front of the engine, thrusts one af- 
ter the other of the five down the embankment 
into safety, and is caught up and dashed to the 
ground at their fee-—dead. It does not seem 
to us to add any force to the story to state that 
the women, and the man who gave his life for 
them so simply and promptly, as though it were 
the only natural thing for him to do, were col- 
ored. 

During the war we crowned with our laurel 
and our praise those gallant young fellows who 
flung life away for some greater good—the safe- 
ty of their country—the freedom of a race. 
Because the same cause touched our own con- 
victions and burned in our own blood we 
thought it was that which had strengthened them 
for the sacrifice. But better than any cause is 
the inherent bravery of blood that meets death 
as a companion, the quiet, just contempt of life 
when weighed against the simple duty of man- 
hood. Philip Gould lived unknown and unno- 
ticed; he had received, most probably, neither 
gifts of intellect nor culture to claim any espec- 
ial regard; only a plain, blunt man, who—of 
this we are sure—loved his friend. ‘The women 
were mere acquaintances ; there was no call for 
sacrifice on him more than on any other of the 
crowd who stood about them. There was no 
reason why he should fling away his young life, 
as full of promise, as strong and swect to. him 
as that of any man of fairer skin, beyond the 
fact that there are certain men among us of roy- 
al blood who live obscurely until some circum- 
stance bids them prove their birth. 

We hope.the story of this man who died so 
manfully will be told, simply because it is a 
wholesome and ennobling story to us all. Praise 
can not benefit him now, nor give comfort to 
whoever is left behind to love or care for him. 
The quiet life of such men is worth more to 
those who know them than any act of sacrifice ; 
‘dying was not all they had the skill to do.” 
We believe, too, that the most cheering part of 
the story is the fact that such men are common 
about us. here is not a railroad accident nor 
emergency of any. kind which does not bring to 
light deeds of heroism, of self-sacrifice, of un- 
selfishness, that stir the pulse and bring the wa- 
ter to the eyes. We thank God for such men 
as this gallant lad, and thank Him the more 
that we find so many of them on every side of 
us in black skins and in white. We do not 
mourn Earl Percy dead the less because we 
know that we have a “hundred living still as 
gallant knights as he.”— Tribune. 


WELCOME TO THE JAPANESE EmBassy.— 
[Read at the Boston Banquet at the Revere 
House, Friday evening, Aug. 2, 1872. ]—(By 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. )— 

We welcome you, lords of the land of the Sun! 

The voice of the many sounds feebly through 
one; 

Ah! would ’twere a voice of more musical tone, 
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it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
gy assortment before making their selections. 
Ye import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Uaireloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO,, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


FACTORY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, Mass 


july6-3m 





BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 

EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

UNITED STATES BONDS. 

GOLD SOLD FOR DUTIES and other pur- 
Poses. 

GOLD AND GOLD COUPONS BOUGHT. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 





junel 


JAMES V. TAYLOR, 
ARCHITECT, 


24 JOY’S BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


Preliminary Sketches, Elevations, Sections, Plans 
Details, and Working Drawings 
PROMPTLY FURNISHED. 

as Agent for Lewando’s Patent Geometrical and 
Metallic ROOFING—the cheapest Fire-Proof Rooting 
in the market. 6m febl7 











MINERAL WATERS, 


GERMAN AND AMERICAN. 


Vichy, 
Seltzer, 
Apolinaris, 
Congress, 
Empire, 
Hathorn, 
Geyser, 
Star, 
Columbian. 


For sale by 


S. S. PIERCE, 


CORNER TREMONT AND COURT STREETS. 
june29 St 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 


Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 


Quincy Hall, Boston, 
july6 and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


PFAFF’S LAGER BEER. 


The best known in this community, is in general use 
among intelligent classes not only as a beverage but 
as a mild and invigorating tonic, being recommended 
4&3 such by our leading Physicians. Its parity is uni- 
versally acknowledged, and cannot be gainsaid, only 
selected Barley, Mult und Hops being employed in its 
manufacture. It is strongly urged as a relief for 
dyspepsia. For the benefit’ of families and persons 
living at a distance it is put up in bottles and securely 
yacked. Tt is a genuine, healthful and palatable 
sAGER BEER. 


H. & J, PFAFF, 


37 MILK STREET. 


aug3 3m 


JOHN L, STEVENSON, 


_ Wholesale Dealer and Jobberin Pure Imported and 


Native 
WINES AND LIQUORS, 
FINE BOURBON AND RYE WHISKEYS, ENG 
LISH AND SCOTCH ALES, LONDON POKTER, 
CALIFORNIA WINES AND-BRANDIES, &c. 


NO. 2 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, 
may 18 BOSTON. tf 


seers 
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VOSE & SONS’ 


PIANO-FORTES 
—ARE THE— 
PUREST IN TONE, 
THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED, 

THE MOST POWERFUL, 

THE MOST DURABLE, 
And will stand in tune longer than any other. Pur- 
chasers are particularly in¥ited to call ‘and examine. 
Will sell a the lowest prices for eash, also on the 


instalment plan, payable monthly. Every pianoforte 
made by us is fully warranted. 


VOSE & SONS, 


506 Washington Street, Boston. 
JAS. W. VOSE, IRVING B. Vosk, WILLARD A. Vose. 
may25 3in 


BONDS. 
TEN PER CENT. INTEREST, 


ILLINOIS TOWN BONDS, 


Principal and Interest collected by the STATE 
TREASURER in New York City. 


—ALSO— 
School-House 10 Per Cent. Bonds, 








BUY THE BEST! | 


If you want the LATEST IMPROVEMENT in 


CLOTHES WRINGERsS, buy the In; «OVED 


“UNIVERSAL” 


; - os naw 
Ifhas Rubber between the Wooden Springs; new 
Attachment to Tubs, adapting itself to every curve ; 
a Folding Apron or Guide to prevent the clothes from 
falling back into the tub; Cog Wheels that do not 
throw out of gear in passing large articles. Ir Ex- 
CELS ANY WRINGER EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 
The Improved UNIVERSAL is recommended as su- 
perior to all others by the American Agriculturist, 
Watchman and Reflector, Congregationaltist, and the 
religious and agricultural papers all oyer the country. 

“The UNIVERSAL is warranted the Best.” 

GEO. H. HOOD, Gen'l Agent, 

No. 97 Water Street, Boston. 
WRINGERS OF ALE KINDS REPAIRED. 
auglo eop’m 
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jan 


A 
A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS. 
389 WASHINGPON STREET. Boston. 

Fifteen years’ proprietorship and thirty vears’ eXpe- 
rience as a practical manufacturer, w urrapts the -tute- 
ment that every customer will be satisfied. Prices re- 
duced. Pianos to let or sold on installments, Smjezy 


CHOICE! 
LILY OF THE VALLEY, 


AT THE FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 


679 Washington Street, 


WM, DOOGUE, 


mech2 tf PROPRIETOR. 


THAT POPULAR ANI] 
Well-known Article, 


EXTRACT OF RYE, 


is. Without doubt, the very best article that exn be 
used to strengthen the system when debilitated by 
Pulmonary Complaints, or weakened by disease ot 
wny kind. 

Bottled by the Proprictors, and sold all over the 
Union to GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, &e. 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


99 Washington Street. 


mayo eop 


FARBANKS’ SCALES. 


THE STANDARD. 


THESE CELEBRATED SCALES not only contin 
ue to hold: their PRE-EMINENCE so long acknowl: 
edged, but are constantly gaining in the HIGH Es- 
TIMATION in which they have always been held by 
the CORRECTNESS of their PRINCIPLE. the AC- 
CURACY of their ADJUSTMENT, the STERLING 
QUALITY of their MATERIALS, the DURABILITY 
of every part. the long experience of the manutae- 
turers and the improvements which are constantly 
being miade by them, the FULLESS and RELIA- 
BILITY of their WARRANT, the REASONABLE 
PRICES at which they are SOLD. 


_ FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO,, 


118 Milk Street, Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., ws 





Provided for by State Taxation. 





BOSTON LEAD Co. 


LINCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS. 
Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LLNED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT. 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &c. 

Our Pure White Lead. both dry and ground in oil, 
we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE. and GUARANTEE 
that for fineness, body and durability it is not surpassed 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 





But the dog-star is here, and the song-birds have 
flown. 

And what shall I sing that can cheat you of 
smiles, 

Ye heralds of peace from the Orient isles ? 

If only the Jubilee—Why did you wait? 

You are welcome, but oh! you're a little too 
late! 

We have greeted our brothers of Ireland and 
France, 

Round the fiddle of Strauss we have joined in 


can. 
4&@-In order to protect ourselves we have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-poiuted red star, with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack- 
age of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. 
auglo 3m 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 








the dance, 

We have lagered Herr Saro, that fine-looking 
man, 

And glorified Godfrey, whose name it is Dan. 

What a pity! we’ve missed it and you’ve missed 
it, too, 

We had a day ready and waiting for you; 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the latest improvemements 
in French and German Photography, and are believed 
‘o be equal to anything produced in the city. tfaug3 


_FINE-ART STORE. 





We'd have shown you—provided, of course, 
you had come— 

You'd have heard—no, you wouldn't, because it 
was dumb. 

And then the great organ! The chorus’s shout! 

Like the mixture teetotallers call “Cold with- 
out"— 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrasings and Chromos, 








A mingling of elements, strong, but not sweet; 
And the drum, just referred to, that ‘couldn't | 
be beat.” | 
The shrines of our pilgrims are not like your | 
own, | 
Where white Fusiyama lifts proudly its cone. 
(The snow-mantled mountain we see on the fan | 
That cools our hot cheeks with a breeze mom 
Japan.) 
But ours the wide temple where wors hip is free | 
As the wind of the prairie, the wave of the sea; 
You may build your own altar wherever you 
will, 
For the roof of that temple is over you still. | 
| 
} 








One dome overarches the star-bannered shore; | 
You may cater the Pope's or the Puritan’s door, 
Or pass with the Buddhist his gateway of bronze, 
For a priest is but man, be he bishop or bonze. 
And the lesson we teach with the sword and the | 
pen 

Is to all of God's children, “We also are men! 


bleed, 

If you love us, no quarrel with color or creed!” 

You'll find us a well-meaning, free-spoken 
crowd, 

Good-natured enough, but a little too loud: 

To be sure there is always a bit of a row 

When we choose our Tycoon, and especially | 
now. 

For things are so mixed, how’s a fellow to know 

What party he’s of, and what vote he shall 
throw ? 

White is getting so black and black’s getting so ! 
white, 

Republic—rat, Dem—ican—can't get ‘em rig 

You'll take it all calmly—we want you to see 

What a peaceable fight such a contest can be, 

And of one thing be certain, however it ends, 

You will find that our voters have chosen your 
friends, 

If the horse that stands saddled is first in the 
race 

You will greet your old friend with the weed in 

his face, 














july20 3m 


With retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents, 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
july27 5m 


BEAL & 
CABINET MANUFACTORY, 
Cambridge St., East Cambridge. 

The productions of our Factory we offer to dealers 
and consumers at lowest rates, at our old established 
Warerooms. 

HAYMARKET SQUARE, BOSTON, 


(AT THE JUNCTION OF UNION STREET. 


We particularly invite parties who are about fur- 
nishing to visit our Salesrooms, confident that our 


If you wrong us we smart, if you prick us we | goods need only to be seen to be appreciated. Our 
| assortment of reliable and substantial 


CHAMBER SETS 


Cannot be excelled in quality, quantity or finish. 


mch3o 


“ PASHIONS.” 


Butterick's Patterns of Garments’ 


| 
—FOR— . 


ut: LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE CHILDREN. 


—THE— | 


Best in the World., 


&g- SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


PLUMMER & WILDER 


—ALSO— 


BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS AND MIN- 
: NESOTA R. R. 
7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 
FREE OF TAX, 
FOR SALE BY 


junel 3IL Broadway, New York. 


REAL ESTATE. 


S.P, TOLMAN & E, A, HUNTING, 


Im provers, Valuers, and General Agent 


— OF — 








M. BOLLES & 60,, 


BANKERS, 


90 State Street. 


junes tf 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


meh2 





ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 


In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House 
and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 
Rooms 608 Washington Street, Boston. 
(RESIDENCE WEST NEWTON, MASS.) 


Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
seription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, 
public buildings, private residences, halls, hotels, ete. 
Gilding and Embossing cn Glass. Every deseription 
of wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish 
or French polish. 3m july6 


INDIA RUBBER GOODS. 


BOSTON ELASTIC FABRIC CO,, 


OFFICE N®. 93 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

Rubber Belting, Rubber Hose, 
Rabber Packing, &c. 
Railway Belts, for Cotton Mills. 
Endless Belts, of any required dimensions. 

length guaranteed. Perfectly Spliced. 
&e- These Belts are all wepared under MCBUR- 
NEY’S PATENT STRETCHING PROCESS, and will 
be found superior to any in the market, 

CHAS. MCBURNEY, President. 

RANDOLPH M. CLARK, Treasurer. 3m mays 
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NEW ENGISAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 
$9,000,000. 
SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED To MEMBERS. 


$490,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid alleash. 





1868, 

















! 


A.W. Brearp, 


\ 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE), ‘ 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 

to Dessert, with experienced waiters to eteend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 

sly le. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 

ery, of all sorts. may 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 
RICHARDSON 


DEALERS IN 





G RAREES & €CO., 
J 


DRUGS, PAINST. OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, &e 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS, 


No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston. 


CLOTHING, ETC. 
RRA RD, MOULTON 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
107 Summer Street (Opposite Devonshire), 


Boston, 


C.C. Mouton, 
H.C. Biur, 


woe 
augo-om 





&éce:, 


aug Kk. F. Mitten. ly 


[CREELAND, HARDING & RICHARDSON, 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 


162 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
J. HW. FREELAND, WINSLow Herrick, 
L. L. Harpine, SILAS W. Loomis, 
OLIVER RICHARDSON. F. UW. Winttams, 
nay JOUN HAMILTON. 


6m 


THITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND Boys’ CLOTHING, 
79 Franklin and 130 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
C. Vv. Witter, * A.S. Youn, 


H. Ss. Berpire, meh2-Gin C. C. Goss. 





| 
Distributions Annually. 
ALL POLICTES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 


of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10. 1861), to the ( 


extent of their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in 
force after the annual cash payment of premium has 
ceased. no other condition of the policy being vio 
lated. Only four different ages, and seven payments 
are given; but they will suffice to show the practica 
working of the law referred to above. 

PAYMENTS IN CASH. 
i 
a 


2 Payments, 
3 Payments 
{ Payments, 
5 Payments, 
6 Payments, 

Payments, 


| 1 Payment, 


and over £700,000 in’ dividends, s 
of bu-ine~s, fifteen years ago. 


INSURANCE. 
al MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

CASH FUND OVER $168,000. | 
INSURES 


Dwelling Tlouses, 


Ifouschold Furnitu re, 
Store Bulld Ings, 
Churches, 
Farm Propert y> 


And all ri-ks of the safer class of hazards, and is pay 


ig OW per cent, Cividend on all expiring years’ risks, 
nd per cent. on annual risks. ‘ 

All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 

&g This Company has paid over 3500,000 In losses 

inee commencement 


ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


HOME OFFICE: Quincey, Mass. 


R 
25 2% 2282 170: . 725 6315 360] — 
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And if the white hat and the white house agree | 

You'll find H. G. really as loving as he. 

But oh, what a pity—once more I must say— 

That we could not have joined in a ‘Japanese | 
day”! 

A chorus of thousands, all singing in tune 

God bless the Mikado! 


The Lord of the mountain looks down from his | ey me 


crest 
As the banner of morning unfurls in the West ; 


The Eagle Was always the friend of the Sun; 
You are welcome !—The song of the cage-bird | 


is done. . 


J. L. FAIRBA 


NKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 


} 
| 
| 
| 
144 Tremont Street, Bost 
| 
Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 


Long live the Tycoon! | dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 


133 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
J. L. PAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 
july27 ly 


y 


Company’s operations, address either the President 
or Secretary. 


Policies i-sued to the amount of 


20,000, 


er 


on a single life, on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 


This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fifth 
ear. and has at risk 


$68,000,000. 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the z 
Si 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

Wa. W. MoRLAND, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


W. WRIGHT, Actuary. july6 


Cc. 


TH NORTILE A MERICAN 


}; On one risk; also, insures 
stores pe rpetually, 
Hou-e, Boston. 


Al 
John P. Ober, 


Benj. E. Bates, 


owing OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, rear Xo 
mays 3m 


27 State Street. 
FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, having 
Cash Assets Exceeding $637,000, 


mtinue to insure against hazards by fire,on MER- 
IANDISE. FURSITURE and other property; also, on 


BUILDINGS, for one or five years, not exceeding 


$20,000 


_ Dwellings 
at their oftice, 


DIRECTORs: 

ae = Whitney, 

John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob & 

bert Bowker, A. A. Wellington, Past Aeet 
Sampson Reed, Ed. Wi . orth 
Franklin Haven, Samuel F. Sawyer, 

zra C. Dyer, Addison L. Clarke’ 
KER, t, 
may4 


‘ and first-class 
No. 1 Old State 


las Peirce, 
Hen’y Parker, 


ALBERT 
E. E. PaTRInGE, Secretary.” is 
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